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4&ND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


| 
| THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION 18 ‘a COVENANT WITH DBATH 
| 





slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 


to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 

sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
| the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 

stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
| mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
| government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
| AND FERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
| TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
| TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ApaMs 
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sf Oppresstou. 


ble in gaining liberty for the enslaved. But that day 
is passed by—that expectation, apparently so weil 





necessities, and of a sure repudiation of a futura 
France, Willi you rush to war? For what? That 
matters not. Any pretext is enough for him who 
langhs attruth and oaths, But he cannot assail the 
military despotisms of the continent. They ere his 
natural allies, and their tyrannies prop his own. 
The old Republic conquered to the cry of liberty, 
and Napoleon but completed, under the flag of 
despotism, what that ery had commenced. Did 
the modern Republic march its battalions into Ger 
many with ‘Liberation of the People’ on its ban- 
ners, the issue might be fearful for the houses of 
Hohenzollern and of Hapsburgh. But no shout of 
freedom can be raised by this man’s Janissaries, and 
they must face the hatred of the German people as 
well as the discipiine of German hosts.’ 

We give the concluding passages of the first of 
these letters :— 

‘If there be a man who is not to be envied, that 
man is Louis Napoleon. A self-convicted perjurer, 
an attainted traitor, a conspirator successful by the 
foulest treachery, the purchase of the soldiery and 
the butchery of thousands, he must, if not cut short 
in his career, go all the lengths of tyranny. For 
him there is no halt, for his system no element of 
either stability or progress. It is a hopeless and 
absolute anachronism. The Presidential chair or 
the Imperial throne is set upon a crater—the soil 
is volcanic, undermined, and trembling—the steps 
are slippery with blood—and the darkening stream 
of smoldering hatred, conspiracy and vengeance is ex- 
haling round it. Each party can furnish its contin- 
gents for tyrannicide: the assassin dogs him in the 
sireet, and even atthe balls or banquets of the 
Elysee he may find the fate of Gustavus. He who 
has been false to all must only look for falsehood, and 
is doomed to daily and to nightly fears of inutinies, 


not be brought about by the principles of the gov-| insurrections, and revenge. Conscience cannot be 








rus —_——_————_ | founded, is vain. The state of the case that render- | 
~ powER AND THE COLOR- ed your resolution magnanimous has changed. Your | 
5 SLAY’ PEOPLE. presence here now can be of no service to your en- | 
ED 2% ; ‘ slaved brethren. By remaining, yon only destroy 

> preamble and reso- | vourselves. Your submitting, suffering, ultimately 

., the other day, by Mr. dying here, can effect nothing on the hearts and 

( The aim was to get® | darermination of your oppressors, and the oppres- | 
the prit assume d by the S. sors of your brethren. The nobleness of your con- | 

h colored aspects | duct may extract the remark that ‘ Such a fellow 
nner ees ar ae | ought to be sent to Liberia—he would be a great ac- | 

atic Genial Or © | quisition there” But no more influence on those | 

red people, i this | who could serve him than the last gasp of a worn- | 

ition 18 a8 1oOWSs—— | 0) German would on the petty despots of his op- | 

the House of | pressed countrymen, or an Irishinan on the oppressed | 

ightof each | rulers of his brethren. We think more highly of | 

r wholly or parts il- | them, coming over to this country, than of their wilt- | 

s riree or siaves, Jing, and at length sinking down ingloriously at} 

ffords no Just | home; especially do we, if, by their self-restraint, | 

r States or nations. I they save something, and send to their friends to get | 

pn enting on certain | them away too. A plan is proposed by your ene- 
Liberator over this proposition, | Mies; it is this—they are determined lo get you away, 

f the Slave Power in this that they may maintain slavery more undisturbed. As 

| parts of this plan, they are resolved,—and when did | 

|they ever fail in any project to support slavery,—to | 

tion still further to inflame |extend it—to bring more persons to be interested 
contemporary, vehement | and implicated in it, and thus to make all the mighty | 

t we ought, 1 " beg power of the government subservient to its existence | 

Ns pr ry mii getes- | and confirmation. | 

woud, We Ser = As long as there was any well-founded hope that | 

ted by a large a- |the principles of our government would prevail, 

“tthe suspension | and that they would in the end exterminate sla-| 

get up other | very, | wished you to remain here. While I feel | 
d it ss unnecessary 10 | convinced that,—should we advance in population | 
1a position. Not |and wealth as we have done for the last fifty | 
on a direct vote, re- | vears,— slavery will finally disappear, as it now has | 
Hi it it would be | in almost all Europenn countries, its abolition will | 
uly by t s emb vdy- | | 
f American istitutional law, 
ved th nction of most, If |united with them. Slavery is a inost expensive | 
50S, BUS N88 been adopt- | thing, ina dense state of population. When this is, 
Northern ones. It is the case, freemen will perform, and perform better | 
snot far distant when | than slaves, the offices to which the latter are often | 
stat recognize te principle. | called, Should it ever be submitted to me, for in- | 
n 18 propositions | stance, whether a friend should go to purgatory,— 
Hsin lestion as tO ThE | from which, it is said, he may be gotten out,—or 
n sudinitted to the vote | ty hell,_—from which, they say, no one can get ont,— | 
en ro States, that | 7 should have no hesitation in advising him to try the | 
ielmingly decided against | for per, Or, had [ lived in the time of Troy, and| 
; ‘ had she been able to beat off and defeat the invading 
l vote In the acjomn- | Greeks, it is very certain that I would not have Aine- | 
‘et years since, it las and nis few friends to seek a new country, through | 
arty four to one, that the | all their perils: but as Troy was burned down, her | 
ed to stand on anequal | gutenders slain, but few of the inhabitants left, 
n, as respects the right of | Aneas broken up in his private affairs by death, and 
1 He acccwing If New / joss, and utter discomfiture, the best thing that he and 
State where the question | his faithful followers could do was to seek a new 
ple. By majorities lcountry, where, undisturbed, and under more favora- 
States of Tlinois and Indiana | hie auspices, they could re-establish the govern- | 
ve allowed tocome into | ment and laws which they preferred. - | 
s The same result wilh be m 
n is submitted to the =. ec pigag ee! 
Stat Our American masses ery j { > & 
ul decide, that the pay c c c i 0 ii > | . | 
Ve go eee eee ee - i i 
Lad pdx Fee ~ Dow os |THE USURPATION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. | 
{ nonsense and ab- The London Times, of a recent date, contains 
ew. or blood-ves- | two letters, signed *An Englishman,’ containing a 
vhite man. His | review of the late coup d'etat, and bestowing no 
ists, to be alto- | Stinted measure of rebuke upon Louis Napoleon. The 
man: as different | “riter appears to be well posted ap in the affairs of 
Nor is this view limit- | France. He defends the Republicans of France, 
sas made the dif- | but condemns the extravagances of the Socialists. 
striking, that it carries | The majority of the National Assembly he condemns 
isses atonce. From | 88 entertaining sympathies hostile to the Républic. 
down to the pres- | Their policy was to undermine and overthrow it. 
not regarded the | ‘Louis Napoleon and they were in partnership; and 
enjoyment of | from the moment of his election, they combined to 
citizens, orcapa- | crush Republican feeling, to harass and oppress the 
rnment. y | Republicans themselves, and, by every artifice, 
N of Massachusetts, | calumny and violence, to render them contemptible 
ti-slavery feelings, |@nd odious” He adds:— 

South Carolina, | +Pogether they planned and executed the expe- 
her Southern States, | dition to Rome; together they consigned to beg-| 
net permitting free | gary and rain the primary teachers, and com- | 

States. Great Britain, | itted education to the Jesuits; together they 
anti-slavery feeling degraded the University, and subjected it to those 
jemanding of South | same Jesuits ; together they burked universal suf- 

Bat I}linois and frage, of which they both were born, because, 

rity of their vo- | diseusted with their reactionary measures, the elec- | 

Whe a ae to ' L emer purser in | tors of Paris had given a vote against them ; to-| 
A aN, we hear of no nts el | gether they postponed the laws on the commercial | 
R , hearer to Massachu- j organization, the municipal bodies, and the National 
des lhey are also | Guard, and falsified in them the elective principle ;| 
Bouish territory, and the black | together they practised all sorts of illegalities, sanc- 
is to be seized and m= l tioning the worst abuse of preventive arrests, arbi- 
\ "ross the line into either of | trary imprisonments, sham plots, and police conspi- 
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jracies; together they displayed the grossest partial- 
j ity in allowing or prohibiting the sale of journals 
jin the streets; together they passed the law on sig- 
| natures, to entrap and crush the journalists; and to- 
| gether they kept whole departments of France in a 
state of siege for nearly three years, on the most) 
| flimsy pretences, Let the majority look back, and 
jask itself for whose profit it forgot its duties, outraged 
|justice, and violated the Constitutiom which it in- 
| vokes in vain.’ 


Of the violation, by Louis Napoleon, of his con- 


| 
| stitutional oath, the writer says :— 
| 





|__*Can this endure? I am no atheist, and I answer, 
|No! The wrath of heaven does not blast, in our 
jdays, Ananias with the lie upon his lips. 
|Christian world does not defy Nemsis, 


lernment, but by the causes mentioned, and others | altogether stifled, and will sometimes obtrade, inher | 


horrible phantasmagoria, the ghastly corpses of the 
Boulevards. 

But where is the national party in his favor, of 
which we heard so much? I see no signs of it. The 
army has been corrupted and inflamed by appeals to 


| its basest and bloodiest instincts—the Jesuits en- 


listed by the earnest, and the promise of spiritual 
and maternal plunder—the timid are terrified by the 


| past, the present, and the future—the servile, of the 


Baroclie class, are crawling, belly in the dust, to 
place and pension—and the fonl herd of sycophants 
and parasites that suck strength and blood of power 


}in France, the roue, the gambler, and the desperate 


in character and fortune, choke the doors of the Ely- 
see. If Napoleon has a party at all in the country, 
it is among those Socialist workmen whom he has 
seduced with hopes, and has begun to bribe with 
largesses. ‘The peasantry may be on his side, but 
three years’ experience has cooled, if it has not 
worn out, their enthusiasm, and the fiercest resistance 
to his usurpation has been encountered in the rural 


| districts. He is playing his old game of bamboozling 


the Legitimists, as well as some chiefs of the Or- 
leanists. ‘They must be fools indeed to help consol- 
idate his tyranny. 

If this man’s reign is destined to continue, even 
for a brief duration, the world will witness the most 


| heterogeneous jumble of despotism and of dema- 


goguy, of Socialism and corruption, that history has 
ever chronicled. The bribery of Walpole, the theo- 


ries and labor of Louis Blanc, the stock-jobbing of | 


the worst days of Louis Philippe, the deportations 
of the Czar, the razzis of Algeria, will all meet in 


| one marvellous system of anarchy that will be called 


Imperial Government. Its great aim and object are 


| to gag the country, and to ‘rig’ the market; and un- 


der this patent o! dranquillity and order,France will 
be one vast military hell, with Louis Napoleon for 
its croupier, 





From the National Intelligencer. 
M. KOSSUTH AND MR. CLAY. 
The interview between M. Kossuth and Mr. Clay 


| has excited a general interest in vhe country, and 


the reports of it hitherto given to the public have 
been somewhat inaccurate, and, at the best, imper- 
fect. 

The company present on the occasion consisted of 
Senators Cass, Jones, of Tennessee, Mr. Fendall, of 
this city, ané the Hon. Presley Ewing, of Ken- 
tucky. The Jast-named gentleman has been induc- 
ed, at the instance of severa] persons, and with the 
consent of Mr. Clay, to give a more extended and 
careful report of the interview, and especially of Mr. 


| Clay’s remarks, which we publish below, and which 


may be regarded as authentic, having, besides the 
authority of Mr. Ewing, the sanction of Senator 
Jones, by whom the report has been examined and 
approved. 

M. Kossuth was introduced by Mr. Cass, at about 
three o'clock. 

On being presented to Mr. Clay, who rose to 


|receive him, ‘Sir, said he, ‘I thank you for the 


honor of this interview.’ 

‘I beg you to believe,’ said Mr. Clay, interrupting 
him, ‘that it is I who am honored. Will you be 
pleased to be seated ?’ 

After the mutual interchange of civilities, Mr. 
Clay said :— 

I owe you, sir, an apology for not having acceded 
before to the desire you were kind enough to inti- 
mate, more than once, to see me; but, really my 


The | health has been so feeble, that I did not dare to haz- 
but she/ard the excitement of so interesting an interview. 


| still exists, and still, perhaps,is lame. The logic of | Beside, sir, your wonderful and fascinating eloquence 
| crime is retribution. The perjured traitor who now | has mesmerized so large a portion of our people, 


| rules France, rules by terror only. 


The sanction of} wherever you have gone, and even some of our 


that treason by universal suffraye is too gross a sham | members of Congress, (waving his hind toward two 
ito need exposure, and too bitter a mockery even| or three gentlemen who were present,) that T feared 
© ! 


for derision. 


He governs for and by the army, and| to comme under its influence, lest you might shake 


the power that made can by one shout unmake him.| my faith in some principles in regard to the foreign 
| He bought with hard cash its bayonets and its votes;| policy of this government, which I have Jong and 


he must still continue to buy. The donatives of the! 
Lower Empire have commenced already. The 
butchers of the bourgeoisie are on a war allowance. | 
| The officers have got promotion and gratuities—no 
iman knows how much. Marshals of France have 
been created, and a Council of Five is ‘in the air.’ 


Of the financial prospects of the usurper, this 
remarkable writer says:— 


He is dependent wholly on his generals; the state 
lof siege compels the concentration of enormous 
| forces in the several military divisions of France, 
junder some half dozen chiefs. Vvho is to answer 
| for their fidelity and for their accord? When jeal- 
| ousies spring up, as they certainly will, can the pup- 
| pet of the Elysee appease them? ‘Give, give,’ will 
| be the ery, and wo to him when he refuses. Can the 

rotten financial condition of France sustain the inev- 
itable prodigality ? Whence will the money come? 
From the people? I dare him to increase taxation. 
Socialist that he was, madman and impostor that I 
believe him to be, he talks of shifting and lighten- 
ing it. The abolition of the ocfrois and the wine tax 
jis possible in one condition—the reduction of the 
jatmy. The Republic might do that—he cannot. 

Will he borrow? Will you, capitalists of Engiand, 

lend? Is the experience of Spain, of Portugal, of 
Aasiria, lost upon you? You cannot be such idiots 
a8 to pitch your ingots into the gulf of this despot’s 


constantly cherished. And in regard to this matter, 
you will allow me, I hope, to speak with that sin- 
cerity and candor which becomes the interest the 
subject has for you and for myself, and which is due 
to us both, as the votaries of freedom. 

I trust you wil] believe me, too, when I tell you 
thatI entertain ever the liveliest sympathy for every 
struggle for liberty—in Hungary and in every coun- 
try—and in this I believe 1 express the universal sen- 
timent of my countrymen. Bat, sir, for the sake of 
my country, you must allow me to protest against 
the policy you propose to her. Waiving the grave 
and momentous question of the right of one nation 
to assume the executive power among nations for 
the enforcement of national law, or of the right of 
the United States to dictate to Russia the character 
of her relations with the nations around us, let us 
come at once to the practical consideration of the 
matter. You tell us yourself, with great trath and 
propriety, that mere sympathy, or the expression of 
sympathy, cannot advance your purposes; you re- 
quire material aid. And, indeed, it is manifest, that 
the mere declaration of the sympathy of Congress, 
or of the President, or of the public, would be of 
little avail, unless we were prepared to enforce those 
deciarations by a resort to arms, and unless other 
nations could see that preparation and determination 


on our 





rt. 
Well. sir, euppose that war should be the issue of 


the course you propose to us, could we then effect 
any thing for you, ourselves, or the cause of Liber- 
ty? To transport men and arma across the ocean in 
sufficient numbers and quantities to be effective 
against Russia and Austria, would be impussible. 
It is a fact which, perhaps, may not be generally 
known, thot the most imperative reason with Great 
Britain for the close of her last war with the United 
States, was the immense cost of the transportation 
and ma‘ntenance of forces and munitions of waron 
such a distant theatre, and yet she had not, perhaps, 


time, 


to her upon the ocean. A war between Russia and 
this country would result in mutual annoyance to 
commerce, but probably in little else. 


any nation in Europe, except perhaps Great Britain ; 
| her ports are few, her commerce limited; while we, 
on our part, would offer as a prey to her cruisers, a 
richand extensive commerce. 

Thus, sir, after effecting nothing in such a war 
—uafter abandoning our ancient policy of amity and 
non-intervention in the affairs of other nations, and 
thus justifying them in abandoning the terms of for- 
bearance and non-interference which they have-hith- 
erto preserved towards us—after the downfall, per- 
haps, of the friends of liberal institutions in Europe 
—her despots, imitating and provoked by our fa- 
tal example, may turn upon us, in the hour of our 
weakness and exhaustion, and, with an almost equ:l- 
ly irresistible force of reason and of arms, they may 





quitted your own to stand on foreign ground; you 
have abandoned the policy you professed in the 
day of your weakness, to interfere in the affairs 





|those principles, the supremacy of which you say 
is necessary to your prosperity, to your existence. 
| We, in our own torn, believing that your anarchical 
; doctrines are destructive of, and that monarchical 
| principles are essential to, the peace, security, and 
|happiness of our subjects, will obliterate the bed 


| which has nourished such noxious weeds; we will 


|crush you, as the propagandists of doctrines so de- 
jstructive of the peace and good order of the 
| world,’ 

The indomitable spirit of our people might, and 
ain be cqual to the emergency, and we might re- 


main unsubdued, even by so tremendous a combi- | 


nation; but the consequences to us would be ter- 
lribly enough. 

You must allow me, sir, to speak thus freely, as 
|I feel deeply, though my opinion mav be of bat lit- 
| Ue import, as the expression of a dying man. 

| 


Sir, the recent melancholy subversion of the reprb- | 


\lican government of France, and that enlightexed na- 
jt'on voluntarily placing its neck under the yoke of 
| despotism, teach us to despair of any present success 
|for liberal institutions in Europe. It gives us an 
| inpre ssive warning not to re'y upon others for the 
| vindication of our principles, but to look to our- 
| selves, and to cherish with more care than ever the 
| Security of our institutions, and the preservation of 
our policy and principles. 

By the policy to which we have adhered since 
the days of Washington, we have prospered beyond 
|precedent. We have done more for the cause of 
|liberty in the world than arms could effect. We 
have shown to other nations the way to greatness 
and happiness ; and if we but continue united as one 


rience has so clearly and triumphantly vindicated, 
we may, in another quarter of a century, furnish an 
example which the reason of the world cannot re- 
sist. But if we should involve ourselves in the tan- 
gled web of European politics, in a war in which we 
could effect nothing, and if in that struggle Hunga- 
ry shouid go down, and we should go down with 
her, where then would be the last hope of the 
friends of freedom throughout the world? Far bet- 
ter is it for ourselves, for Hungary, and for the 
cause of liberty, that, adhering to our wise pacific 
system, and avoiding the distant wars of Europe, 
we should keep our lamp burning brightly on this 
Western shore as a light to ail nations, than to 
hazard its utter extinction, amid the ruins of fallen 
or falling republics in Europe. 


Throughout Mr. Clay’s remarks, M. Kossuth list- 
ened with the utmost interest and attention; and, 
indeed, throughout the whole interview, he iilustrat- 
ej the rare combination of the profoundest respect 
without the smallest sacrifice of his personal dignity, 
exhibiting in all his’ bearing the most finished and 
attractive stamp which can be given to the true 
metal of genius. He did not enter, in his turn, upon 
a controversy with Mr, Clay’s views, but began by 
stating what he thought the reasons of the repeated 
failures to establish liberal institutions in France. 
Education and political information, he said, did not 
descend very deep into the masses of the French 
people: as an illustration of which fact, he stated 
that hundreds of thousands, when voting for the 
firgt time to elevate Louis Napoleon to the Presi- 
dency, thought the old Emperor was still alive and 
imprisoned, and that the vote they then gave would 
effect his deliverance. He gradually diverted his 
remarks to the affairs of Hungary, Austria, Russia 
and Turkey ; speaking of the exaggerated estimate 
of the strength of Russia; of the strength and 
weakness of Torkey—her strength, which consisted 
in her immense land force, and especially in her mi- 
liiia, or landwehr,as he termed it; her weakness, 
which was the liability of the assault of Constanti- 
nople by sea. And here, apparently in allusion to 
Mr. Clay’s conviction of our being unable to effect 
any thing in a European war, he spoke of the mate- 
rial aid which might be rendered Turkey in a war 


her capital. After a series of entertaining and in- 
structive remarks about the condition and prospects 
of Europe generally, he rose to depart. 

Mr. Clay rose and bade him farewell for ever, 
with the utmost cordiality and the kindliest sympathy 
beaming in his face and sutfusing his eye; and 
grasping Kossuth’s hand, he said—‘ God bless you 
and your family ; God bless your country—may she 
yet be free!’ 

Kossuth, apparently overwhelmed by the warm 
and earnest sympathy thus exhibited for himself, his 
suffering family and country, profoundly bowing, 
pressed Mr. Clay’s hand to his heart, and replied, in 
tones of deep emotion—'I thank you, honored sir! 
I shall pray for you every day, that your health may 
be restored, and that God may prolong your life!’ 
Mr. Clay’s eyes filled with tears; he again d 
the hand which clasped his own, probably for the 
last time, but he could say no more. 

Thus closed one of the most interesting scenes 
it has ever been the fortune of the writer to witness. 
Two such men rarely meet in this world. The one, 
having finished the course of his destiny, having 
lived and acted through the better part of his coun- 
try’s life-time, and with its growing greatness and 


jorious career just 


ard 


lory upon a happy land ; the other, still acting, sti 
hoping etae tes j on 





more than 30,000 men upon this continent at any | 


Upon land, Russia is invulnerable to us, as we are | 


I learn re-| 
cently, that her war marine is superior to that of} days of old, its clarion peal sounded its note of cheer 


)Say to us—* You have set us the example; you have | 


of the people upon this continent, in behalf of} 


people, and persevere in the policy which our expe- | 


with Russia, by a naval force for the procection of 


renown having achieved his own; the sun of his 
g t going down in unclouded bril- 
ancy, and sending back the rays of its declining 

star rising storms 
and darkness ; before him, all the vicis-| of 
situdes of an uncertain future for himself and for his 


country ; the one, like the prophet of old, proclaim- 
ing the principles of the fathers of his country, to 
whom he was shortly to be gathered--those princi- 
ples, living by which, that country had achieved her 
greatness: the other, like a scholar, listening to 
catch the words of wisdom, and hear the lessons of 
experience, which should be treasured up, and which 
might yetone day profit his country in her pupilage : 
to portray that scene aright would challenge the 
skill of the poet and the painter, The writer, too, 
| would rival the art of a Handel and a Hayden, could 
he transmit to this paper the sweet, melancholy ca- 
jdences of the voice of the Hungarian exile, sound- 
| ing like the low, melancholy wail of the stricken 
‘children of freedom ; or the trampet-toned voice of the 
‘old statesman, gathering some of its ancient strength, 
and ringing almost as full and sonorous as when, in 


and courage to a nation in its triamphal march to 
| glory and to greatness. 
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|IMPRISONMENT OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 


/LETTER FROM CONSUL MATHEWS TO GOY. 





MEANS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
| H. B. M.’s Consutate or N. ann S. Carona, 
} Cuar.eston, Jan. 5, 1852. 


| Sr :—I have the honor to acknowledge your Ex- 
| cellency’s letter of the 13th ult., notifying the trans- 
imission of my communication of the 10th to the 
| Legislature. 
| ‘The daily papers have subsequently made known 
jto me the ‘ Report’ of the Select Committee of the 
| House of Representatives,—the adoption of the * Re- 
| ports’ and * Resolutions’ presented to them by both 
' branches of the Leislature,—and_ the indefinite post- 
| ponement of the matter. : 
| The ensuing proceedings respecting my commu- 
| nication, and with regard to me in my official capa- 
| city, require no comment at my hands. 
| While no personal considerations will ever deter 
|me from the unhesitating performance of my duties, 
(of which I know, and have no wish to outstrip, the 
limits.) I trust always to avoid giving just ground of 
offence, by tone or manner. 
| For my acts, | am, I believe, legally amenable to 
| the Courts of the United States, and to them exclu- 
| sively. 
| | need scarcely remark to your Excellency, that 
the time when the subject of the co'ored laws, moot- 
}ed by my brief correspondencee of last session, was 
/*under discussion” when adverse resolutions had 
| been offered, and when legislation wss ‘ pending’— 
| presented an opportunity “the most appropriate and 
the most consonant to usage and etiquette, fur sub- 
| mitting the arguments I judged most likely to con- 
duce to the amendment of the enactments, to which 
/ it had been my duty to invite attention. 
| Jn now addressing your Excellency, I am desir- 
_ ous of noticing briefly, one or two points in the Re 
| ports of the Select Committee, and of giving, with 
your permission, publicity to my remarks, as the sole 
way open to me of removing a very erroneous im- 
| pression of the extent of the demand made, and the 
| nature of the course taken on this occasion. 
| Lapprehend that it was competent to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, either to press their just rectaima- 
/tions upon the authorities at Washington,—to direct 
| legal steps on the matter there or here,—or, to au- 
|thorise a representation by the British local func- 
tionary against a law affecting the privileged com- 
| merce, and the liberties of British subjects in this part 
lof his Consular District, to the authorities from whom 
| it emanated, and to take such ulterior steps by legal 
jor Federal appeal, or by retaliatory measures, in the 
event of non success, as they might think fit. 
The prescribed duties of a British Consul have 

been correctly quoted, as follows: 





‘In the event of any attempt being made to in- 
jure British subjects, either in their persons or 
property, he will uphold their rightful interests and 
the privileges secured to them by treaty, by due rep- 
resentation in the proper official quarters,’ and ¢ if re- 
dress cannot be obtained from the local administra- 
tion, or if the matter of complaint be not within 
their jurisdiction, the Consul will apply to the Con- 
sul-General, or to H. M.’s Minister, if there be no 
Consu!-General inthe country where he resides,’ 

I find that instructions of a precisely similar na- 
ture are given to the Consuls of the United States. 

The choice of the last named course, which in- 
volved no connection with the question of the posi- 
tion of a State of this Union, with regard to ‘com- 
pacts’ or ‘negotiations’ with a foreign power, evi- 
denced, I conceive, under the existing circumstan- 
ces, marked sentiments of consideration for the fed- 
eral government and for the State, which the result 
has not shown to have been reciprocated by the lattter. 

The pointed moderation of Great Britain in await- 
ing, from year to year, as the records of this office 
amply prove, fromthe good faith, the friendly senti- 
ments, and the wiser policy of South Carolina, the 
voluntary alteration of her laws, merited, it will be 
conceded, from a State so largely benefitted by the 
liberal basis of British commerce, higher apprecia- 
tion, and should not have been made a subject of 
taunt. 

It would be inferred from the languge of the ‘ Re- 
ports,’ that a demand had been made upon the State 
| to* surrender’ and ‘ yield, in toto, the laws respect- 
|ing free persons of color—but my letter of the 10th 
| specifically points out, (without prejudice to the fall 
|rights of Great Britain,) an amendinent suggested 
by the press, (restricting colored persons to their ves- 
sels, except when under a police-pass on shores, and 
requiring bonds from the masters for their good con- 
duct and departure,) by which the chief ground of 
national offence, and of commercial injury and injus- 
tice, would have been removed, without possible 
danger to the peace of the State. 

In 1843, in pursuance of a ‘inessage’ from Gov. 
Hammond, a bill upon a similar basis was brought 
in by Mr. Hunt, Chairman of the Committee on Fed- 
eral relations, who is stated to have ably advocated 
it—and was supported ‘ energetically’ by Mr. Mem- 
minger, who is reported to have ‘exposed the insuffi- 
ciency of the act of 1835, to accomplish the object 
intended.’ This Bill was carried in the House by no 
less than 68 to 32, but was unfortunately defeated in 
the Senate, 

Judge O’Neall, in his recently published digest of 
the Negro Law of South Carolina, states : 


‘The Ist, 2d, 3d, and 5th sections of the Act of 
1835, are to my mind of so questionable a policy, 
that I should be disposed to repeal them. They car- 
ry with them so many elements of discord with our 
sister States and foreign nations, that, unless they 
are of paramount necessity, which I have never be- 
lieved, we should at once strike them out. I am 
afraid, too, that there are many grave constitutional 
objections to them, in whole or in part” 

9 the opinions already quoted of Mr. Calhoun, 
and of Mr. Justice Johnson, might be added many 
others, but it is sufficient to have shown to your Ex- 
cellency, that the reclamations recently made in an 
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not to impair, the real efficiency of the law, and 
which conceded less than the most eminent jurists 
of the State deemed just and wise. 

It is very difficult, under these circimstances, to 
avoid be ing impressed by the idea, that some ulterior 
object or concealed cause must have influenced a 
result so hostile to Great Britain, which my extended 
| communication with members of the Legislature, 
}and the opinions J have heard generally expressed, 
led me to expect would have proved entirely differ- 
ent. 

With a population of nearly 9,000 free persons of 
color, and with the constant transit of travellers 
from other States and countries, it cannot be imag- 
ined that any slave in this city or State is uninform- 
ed of the existence of negro freedom, or of the geo- 
graphical limits of slavery ; nor do I doubt, from your 
Excellency’s benevolent and wise views, that you 
will concur in the opinion, that it is by kindness, and 
not by evidently futile attempts to perpetuate ignor- 
ance, that the bondsman may be found resigned to 
the state in which Providence has placed him. 

I have had, on the other hand, opportunities of 
knowing how much ill-will, and what deep irrita- 
tion is caused among the white part of a crew, whose 
colored members have been carried to a prison, and 
who are consequently assisted by slave labor, at 
great cost, in unloading and loading their vessels. 

Repndiatlng, then, as Ido, as wholly unworthy of 
credit, and us of suicidal policy, the allegation, that 
the owners of wharfand dock laborers have attempt- 
ed to exert an influence in this matter ; repudiating 
too the insinuation, that it was feared to concede to 
some what it was wished not to grant to others,[ am at 
a loss to understand the aim of those who would desire 
to maintain laws, (were their legality even admitted,) 
which not only are shown in their present shape to 
be unnecessary, but which might be productive of 
the very danger they are designed to preciude. 

On Saturday, and again on this very day, the 
| spectacle has been exhibited in the streets of Charles- 
ton, of unoffending British seamen taken forcibly 
from the protection of the flag of their country, and 
marched along to a jail. 

Your Excellency may believe me, that exhibitions 
of this nature, were it possible to suppose their con- 
tinnance, will not tend to the benefit orto the honor 
of this State. 

| abstain from commenting upon the great and ev- 
ident advantage, that the virtual admission that laws 
so offensive and so repugnant are needful to the 
maintenance of the institutions of South Carolina, 
must give to the opponents of those institutions. 

I entertained the hope, sir, that this subject would 
| be treated as one of friendly consideration and con- 
leession, more than asa question of disputed law, or 
litigated rights ; but I find that the Select Commit- 
tee have chosen to meet it sulely upon this basis, 
and the Legislature, by passing the Reports and Res- 
olutions annexed to them, have become parties to the 
views and statements conveyed by them. 

The ‘Report? and ‘ Resolutions’ passed by the 
Senate are based upon the alleged support of an 
opinion of Chief Justice Taney, of the Supreme 
{Court of the United States. The Report adopted 
(with two similar resolutions) by the House, states 
that any question of the validity of the law, * should 
be abandoned or referred to the Judges of the land, 
many of whom have already spoken with authority 
upon the principle involved.’ 

lam far. Sir, from doing the members of the 
Legislature the gross injustice of doubting, but that 
they would therefore, individually and collectively, 
be guided by the law of the United States to which 
they have chosen to refer, should the subject in ac- 
cordance with their desire, be brought under its cog- 
nizance, and that they wonld, in every way, facilitate 
a full and fair hearing of the actual legal point at is- 
sue, before the high tribunal to which they have al- 
luded. 

The question of the privileges, under the Treaty, of 
colored British subjects arriving from Europe would 
seem to be conceded in the ‘ Report’ to the Senate, 
except on the ground that in their case, no real com- 
mercial impediment arose,—for it admits that if the 
effect of the law was such ‘as seriously to obstruct 
or embarrass the intercourse which the Treaty was 
intended to sanction and secure, this would be a 
fraud on the Treaty, and might justly be complained 
of as such.’ 

I cannot assent to the principle, that either a 
country, or the component parts of a country, is thus 
entitled to interpret, at pleasure, the plain words ofa 
Treaty, or be the judge of what is, or what is not of 
embarrassment or obstruction to other nations. 

The ‘ serious obstruction’ to the trade from the 
West Indies is not denied ; but the claim of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects in thove Islands to es- 
pecial protection, under the Treaty, and under the 
Jaws and Constitution of the United States, appears 
to have escaped the notice af the Select Committee, 
If it exists, the illegality and injustice of the law 
must be, on their own showing, adinitted by the Com- 
mitttee and the Legislature. 

Unless the last clause of the first Article of the 
Treaty, quoted in my letter of the 10th, viz.:—t And 
generally, the merchants and traders of each na- 
tion respectively, shall enjoy the most complete pro- 
tection and security for their commerce, can be 
proved to be compatible with the imprisonment of 
the master and crew ofa trading vesse) ; and, un- 
less it can be maintained, that the prcolamation of the 
President of the United States, of October 5th, 1830, 
declaring that the Ports of the United States are 
‘open’ to British vessels from all ports of entry in the 
West Indies, from the Bahamas and the Bermudas, 
and that they shall be acmitted with their cargoes, 
subject to no other or higher duty of tonnage or im- 
post, or any charge of any description whatever, than 
would be levied on vessels of the United States,’ 
is not grossly violated by a law which directs, under 
certain circumstances, the sale at auction, as slaves, 
of the mariners, (who are often owners, on shares,) 
of the vessel and cargo so ordered to be admitted ; 
it will be clear that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
West Indian subjects are equally shielded, both by 
the Treaty, by the laws of the United States, and by 
the Constitution, which vests in the Federal Govern- 
ment the exclusive power of regulating commercial 
intercourse. 

If each State of this Union could, legally, under 
the plea of police regulations, neutralize any part of 
a Treaty,—the Constitution of the country, which de- 
clares that a Treaty shall be ‘the supreme law of 
the land,’ would become a mere name, without mean- 
ing or power, and the United States would be ren- 
dered incapable of entering into ‘Treaties of Com- 
merce or of Alliance with foreign nations, The 
State that this year obstructs commerce with the 
West Indies, might next year pass an act against 
the admission of emigrants from Great Britain, Ire- 

and, or Germany. 
Impedimente, Indeed, have already been attempted 
to be placed on Irish emigration. 
* It will probably not be unknown to your Excellen- 
cy, that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently, upon the words of the Treaty with 
Great Britain, declared null and void the acts of two 
States of the Union, i ing a tax upon emigrants, 
although to be used for ionable 
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tw Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secuie the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
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‘entry, and not by offensive penalties when entered, 
and exceptions should have been made in regard to 
vessels in distress; for I appeal without hesitation 
to your Excellency, if laws which direct a colored 
mariner, wrecked upon this coast, and recognised to 
have been twice previously in these ports, to be sold 
as a slave, are not repugnant to humanity and civili- 


zation. : : i 

But that eminent and lamented statesman, Mr. 
Calhoun, whose official opinion has, even on a point 
of the law of nations, proved in this case powerless 
with the Legislature of his native State, has emphat- 
ically declared that no such power, at variance with 
treaty stipulations, can exist. 

The Committee, in their Report, have (unintention- 
ally, I feel fallen into 
have founded upon it an argument of weight. 

No ‘focal Jaw’ of the Bermudas, unparticipated 
jn by the whole British Empire, conld have been al- 
jleged, in 1835, against a demand for the restoration 
or value of American slaves, stated te have been 
landed in that year from a vessel in distress. 

The Imperial Act of Abolition declares that ‘ on 
and after the first day of August, 1834, slavery 
shall be, and is hereby, utterly and for ever, abolish- 
ed, and declared unlawful, throughout the British 
Colonies, plantations and possessions aSroad.’ 

In the case of the Creole, the vessel was taken 


assured) 


a grave error, and 





wossession of, and restored to the owners, but the 
British law not acknowledging slavery, the euthori 


ties could have no legal power to pursue and give} 


up the slaves, who had all gained the shore. 

“The law of Jamaica, of the Bermudas, or of any 
other country under the British crown, cannot, with 
regard to foreign nations, vary from the Jaw of Eng- 
jond. The law of the British Empire, and the law 
of the United States, are the Jaws referred to in the 
treaty as ‘the Laws and Statutes of the two coun- 
Lr} s respectively hy 

{ may add here, that Chief Justice Taney’s legal 
opinion will be found on record, when Attorney 
General, (on the Gh December, 1831,) intimating to 
a British proprietor of a slave, that the treaty be- 
tween the two nations did not give hima right to 
demand the restoration of his slave from the United 
States, 

The point, therefore, attempted to be urged, of 
the freedom of American slaves on British territory, 
is wholly alien to the question 

With regard to a further statement in the Report 
to the House, [ may observe, that until the passing 
of the law complained ef, free negroes notoriously 
came, without hindrance, in British vessels, to the 
State, and in several instances settled therein: and 
eo far from the British Government having official 
notice, in 1827, of the intended continuance of the 
law, it had been communicated to them, from the 
proper Federa] authority, that the law was ‘null 
and void, for being against the Treaties, Laws and 
Constitution of the United States.’ 





I venture to entertain no doubt of your Excellen- 
cy’s enlightened personal sentiments on this subject, | 
and I have now, I believe, laid proof before you, that | 
in the opinion of many citizens of the State, the 
most distinguished for talent and patriotism, the 
present laws affecting a class of H. B. M.’s_ subjects | 
entering the ports of this State for legitimate com- 
merce are illegal, impolitic, and unnecessary. There 
is yet, sir, another cause, which must insure their ab- 
rogation: it is, that public opinion throughout the 
United States—in the South as well as the North— 
is evidently opposed to it. 

Look, sir, at the present state of the civilized world 
under the influence of this greatest human power— 
Jook at the future of this great country, whose pro- 
gress, under firm and wise guidance, can only be re- 
tarded by unworthy jealousies of other nations, or by } 
such acts as these, and judge whether a system of 
legislation, which, at best, but serves to show the de- 
sire of avoiding, to the injury of others, the due 
trouble and cost of an effective police against dis- 
turbers of the peace, can or ought to be maintained. 

A nation must, at all risks, in the present day, en- 
force her treaties within her boundaries, or she just- 
ly incurs a lasting moral fall in the esteem of civili- 
zation, 

I have full faith in the government of the United 
States to carry out, with the universal support of 
the country, the stipulations of their treaties with 
foreign nations, in their integrity, and to enforce 
equally, in al) parts of the Union, the laws and Con- 
stitution of the land. But permit ime, sir, to hold 
fast to the hope, that the legislature and the people 
of this State (the sentiments of the majority of whom 
Ido not conceive to accord with this peremptory and 
hostile rejection of the representations made by 
Great Britain) will, on more mature consideration, 
unite in condemnation of the existing law. 

I have the honor to be, 

With every sentiment of personal consideration, 
Your Excellency’s obd’t serv’t, 
GEORGE MATHEW. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
IMPRISONMENT OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 

Shortly after President Taylor’s cabinet was form- 
ed, the attention of his Secretary of State was invited 
to the systematic violations of our treaty stipula- 
tions, by South Carolina, under a law authorizing the 
arrest, imprisonment and conditional ens!avement of 
free colored people. Mr. Clayton regretted that 
South Carolina was so naughty, but he said he could 
not help it; this confederacy was a collection of in- 
dependent sovereignties, and the general govern- 
ment had no power to compel a refractory State 
to respect treaties, or the Constitution, or anything 
else. This was duly communicated by the British 
Minister to Lord Palmerston, and by him, with well- 
affected gravity, communicated to Parliament. 

The Premier's statement created some amusement 
in political circles in England, and a great deal of 
mortification inthe United States, but it was accom- 
panied by none of the threats or denunciation which 
we had a right to have anticipated from the English 
government. Mr. Clayton thought it was very kind 
of the Queen to take the matter so quietly, and con- 
gratulated himself that he had extricated himself and 
his party, as he imagined, from a vexatious dilemma, 
with no greater loss than his own self-respect. 

He supposed that the matter was here to end, and 
that England, appreciating the defects of our Con- 
stitution, and the lamentable weakness of our gov- 
ernment, and the general imperfections of our politi- 
cal institutions, would forbear to insist upon her 
rights, and would be grateful for the observance of 
such portions of the treaties existing between her 
government and ours, as could be enforced without 
distracting the Whig party or unsettling the gov- 
ernment. 

But such is not England’s usual way of doing 
things. Lord Palmerston very naturally thought that 
if South Carolina was independent of the federal 
authority in questions of this nature, hers was the 
government for England to treat with, and the next 
thing we hear is the arrival at Charleston of Mr. 
George Mathew, commissioned as Consul-General 
for the Carolinas, and specially charged to present 
the wrongs sustained by free colored British sea- 
men in the ports of those States, to the consideration 
of their respective governments, for redress. 

Mr. Mathew did as he was bid ; he addressed the 
Executive at length upon the subject, and made out 
a very strong case—a casus belli for a quarrelsome 
nation— unless the amplest reparation was promptly 
offered. This letter appeared in our columns last 
winter. Governor Means immediately communica- 
ted it tojthe Legislature, who adjourned, however, 
without acting upon it. 

At the last session of the Legislature, which com- 
menced, we believe, in November, Gov. Means, at 
the reqnest of Mr. Mathew, brought the subject 
again to the attention of that body, expressing him- 
self, however, averse to any modification of the law 
in question. The substance of his doctrine upon 
this point appeared in the Evening Post immediate- 
ly after the Message was delivered. A Committee 
was appointed, in each branch of the Legislature, to 
consider the subject, and both reported in conformity 
with the sentiments of the Governor. ° 

This conclusion, at war with the treaties and with 
the Constitation of the United States, with the Con- 
stitution of the State of South Carolina, with the de- 
cisions of her tribunals, and with the written and 
— opinions of some of her most eminent 
awyers, evidently took Mr. Mathew by surprise, and 
he has taken oecasion to address Governor Means 
opee more upon the subject. His letter will be 
found in another colamn of this sheet. 

He wishes it to be understood that his government 
have not modified or abated a particle of their claim, 
but are desirous of maintaining a good temper on both 
sides, if possible, and of getting the redress, which 
they are determined to have, inthe way it will be 
most agreeable to the Carolinians to grant it. 

We understand that the aid of the Courts will now 
be invoked, and the question whether the Supreme 
Coart of South Carolina will adhere to its former 
decision against the constitutionality of the impri 
onment laws, and, if so, whether its decrees wil | be 





enforced by the executive authorities, will be tested. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
THE PUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


] have recently become acquainted with some facts 
in reference to the operation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which are sufficiently interesting and impor- 
tant to be made public. For obvious reasons, | must 
omit the names of places. The facts may be relied 
upon. 

vn one of the cities of New England, there is a 
sine]! Baptist Church of colored people. 1t consists 
of 120 members. Of these, 60 had escaped from 
Southern bondage, and were consequently on the 
list of the proscribed by the Fugitive Slave Law.— 
The old lawhad become a dead letter. Uncon- 
scious of danger, they were pursuing, industriously 
and cheerfully, their several avocations, when this 
dreadful edict was ennounced. The panic was ter- 
rible. Fathers were in danger of being torn from 
their wives and their children. Mothers were liable, 
at any moment, to be burried away from their fami- 
lies, As it is the law of slavery, thatthe child is to 
follow the womb which bore it, the children of these 
mothers, born of free fathers, baptized in free church- 
es, and educated in free schools, were liable, at any 
time, to be manacled, and sold to Southern task- 
masters. In consternation, the little charch met, and 
with prayers and tears implored the aid of God. 

The slave-hunter was immediately after them.— 
Writs were out for their arrest. They trembled by 
day and by night. They dared not appear in the 
street. They dared not enter the shop. They 
dared not go forth to labor. They hid in garrets and 
cellars. Affectionate daughters conveyed food to 
the father, whom the slave-hunter, like a bloodhound, 
was tracking out. The church, poorand feeble as it 
was, raised 3500 to aid their brethren in their help- 
Jessness and terror. The alternative before the vic- 
tims was terrible. They «must either be dragged 
back into slavery, or, abandon‘ng their fa:nilies, ex- 
ile themselves alone, in poverty and friendlessness, in 
Canada ; or, selling out, at any sacritice, all their 
little concerns, trudge their weary way, with their 
wives and their little ones, to the cold North, where 
there was no home to receive them, and where, per- 
haps, starvation was to be their lot. But any doom 
was preferable to the doom of slavery. 

Nearly all these persons, whose only crime is that 
they love liberty, have fled from the stars and stripes 
of our free republic, to find protection under the ban- 
ner of monarchical England. Some escaped in ves- 
sels to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Some 
have toiled along on foot through the drifting snows 
to Canada. Some, selling their little all, and aided 
by the contributions of their Christian friends, have 
taken the rail-cars with their children, and escaped 
to the free soil of Queen Victoria. Some yet re- 
main. They hope that the opposition which has 
been manifested towards the law, that the warm de- 
nunciation which it has encountered from so many 
generous hearts, may dissnade the slave-hunter from 
attempting to molest them. But they live in con- 
stant terror. Every now and then there is a rumor, 
that their dreaded foe has been seen prowling about 
their dwellings, looking with evil eye upon then 
children. The announcement sends the blood rushi- 
ing back upon their fainting hearts. 

No pen can describe the sufferings which have 
been and still are endured. They feel that, in the 
darkest night of despotism, a more tyrannical edict 
never crushed human hearts. ‘Those who have es- 
caped into Siberian exile, have encountered a fate al- 
most as deplorable as that of those who are left de- 
hind. The friends they love, and whose sympathies 
they prize, they have lost forever. The church 
where they loved to meet, to sing and pray, finding 
solace for the woes of life, in the anticipation of im- 
morta] blessedness, they can never enter more.— 
‘Those warm homes, where they enjoyed that social 
companionship which that affectionate race love so 
well, they have exchanged for loneliness, poverty, 
and suffering. 

Is not a law, of which this is not its exaggerated, 
but natural operation, a disgrace to the age, and a 
ten-fold cisgrace to the country which tolerates it ? 
Is it not expecting too mach, even of fallen human 
nature, to think that Christians and patriots can con- 
template it with silent complacency? There is a 
God of Justice! He will cause even the wrath of 
man to praise Him. But His ear will not forever 
be closed to the cry of the oppressed. 

JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
Srunswick, Me., Jan. 1852. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
FUNERAL OP MILLER. 
Norrtinenam, Ist. Mo., 12th, 1852. 

I have just returned from the funeral of poor Mil- 
ler. The day has been cold, but the concourse as- 
sembled was as large, I think, as we ever had in 
the neighborhood on a similar occasion. I ought 
not to say similar, because we never have had a sim- 
ilar occasion. Great numbers came, who had nev- 
er before seen the deceased, all manifesting a deep 
interest in learning the circumstances of bis death. 

It was painful in the extreme to look around the 
humble little dwelling, and contrast the remembrance 
of the past with the prospects for the future. Here, 
buta few weeks ago, all was peace and happiness. 
The husband and wife, with their family of five smal! 
children and a colored girl, were enjoying the 
pleasures of life, little thinking of the dark doom 
which awaited them. But slavery, that fell destroy- 
er, through the instrumentality of her brutal emissa- 
ries, was laying a p!lau to invade the sanctuary of 
this home; and in an evil hour she threw her fiery 
fangs within the fireside circle, and snatched thence 
the husband and father to murder him in cold blood. 
And then, as if to insult the dead, and torture more 
the living, she consigned the lifeless image of the 
once loved one to the cold clay, with scarcely as 
much ceremony as that with which a man would 
bury a brute! Another member of the family she 
handed over to the tyrant grasp of the oppressor, to 
drag out her days ina slavery woise than death! 

I shall not attempt to describe the grief of that do- 
mestic circle. It is here that language fails to con- 
vey the feelings of the heart; and he alone that has 
drunk the dregs of affliction’s cup, can realize in his 
imagination the scene presented. Five little chil- 
dren weeping as though their hearts would burst, to 
see their father’s form for the last time. And yet 
they know not half their loss. That hand, which 
once responded to their childish sports, now lies cold 
in death. The aged mother of the murdered man 
was here ; her lot is truly hard; but it is to the com- 
panion of his joys and sorrows, that the monster sla- 
very has meted out the cup of wrath. No dying 
wordsconsole her broken heart. The remembrance 
of no expressive look ina dying hour rests upon her 
care-worn mind. Nor can she feel that, in the last 
struggle, her tender hand smoothed his dying plllow. 

The heart grows sick with the contemplation, 
which is rendered doubly painful when we consider, 
that the system, of which this is the legitimate fruit, 
is still in existence amongst us. It isin vain that 
we condemn the effect, except we attack the cause. 


E. PUGH. 





AT HIS VILE work aGain.—In his lecture in New 
York, on Monday evening, Dr. Dewey—in some re- 
marks upon the Fugitive law—asked, ‘If the men of 
the North invaded the rights of Southerners by pro- 
tecting the fugitive slaves, why did they not also in- 
vade all the other rights which belonged to their 
separate State organizations? Why did not the 
Northern Abdolitionists make a crusade on their 
Southern neighbors, and free, by force of arins, the 
slaves? But they did not pursue this course, because 
it was attended with peril. Jf they did not this, 
neither should they protect the fugitive slave’ We 
had supposed that this recreant, negro-hunting priest, 
after having fouled his pulpit and disgraced his pro- 
fession, by his advocacy of the Fugitive law, would 
be content with the reward which he has received 
for his treachery to humanity and religion, and hold 
his peace. But it seems we were mistaken. He 
may be either trying to eatenuate his crime, or, what 
is more likely, he may be bidding for richer spoils. 
He ought to be made Negro-catcher General for the 
whole United States.—Dedham Gazelte. 


_ 


(>> Dr. Dewey has been cmon | himself of 
more of his disgusting sentiments in favor of the 
grand National Man-Hunt, ina lecture in New York. 
He is reported to have said, ‘that the liberation of 
Southern slaves is not desirable at the present 
occasion on the ground that they are not fit for 
such a change, neither is it proper that the mo- 
ment an individual of that race sets his foot on these 
grounds, he shal! be free.’ We know nothing more 
shameful than for a professed minister of the gospel 
to utter such abominable opinions as these—which 
even copnatedy per +g to be ayeyee to the eee 
Ww is position, he necessarily brin 
hy See 
igi to rest only upon hi At is 
tandslows~—Eseer County Freeman. 


Che Liberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders ! 








BOSTON, FEB. 13, 1852. 





SPEECH OCP WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ., 
At Faneuil Hall, Friday Evening, Jan. 30, 1852. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPORTED BY J. M. W. YERRINTON. 


Mr. PrestDENnt: 

Ido not feel disposed to talk about Colonization 
to-night, and I am glad to think that, after the remarks 
already submitted to us, it is unnecessary that any 
thing more should be said on that topic. I mean, the 
colonization of black men to Africa. I have been col- 
onized myself from this hall for some time; and in 
getting here again, I prefer to go back to the old 
note, and try to get the ‘hang of this school-house.’ 
(Laughter.) You know Baron Munchausen says, in 
one of his marvellous stories, that it was so cold one 
day in Russia, when he began to play a tune on his 
trumpet, that half of it froze in the instrument before 
it could get out; and a few months afterwards, he 
was startled, in Italy, to hear, of a sudden, the rest of 
the tune come pealing forth. We were somewhat 
frozen up awhile ago in this Hall, with George Thomp- 
son on the platform; now, we want the rest of the 
tune, (Laughter and cheers.) 

The Mail of this morning says that we have no 
right to this Hall, because it was refused to the great- 
est statesman of the land—to Daniel Webster. I be- 
lieve this is a mistake. The Mayor and Aldermen 
went to him, metaphorically, on their knees, and en- 
treated the great man to make use of the old walls, 
It was the first time Faneuil Hall ever begged any 
body to enter it; but Daniel was pettish, and would 
not come. Very proper in him, too; itis not the place 
in which to defend the Fugitive Slave Bill. He did 
right when he refused tocome. Who built these walls ? 
Peter Faneuil’s ancestors were themselves fugitives 
from an edict almost as cruel as the Fugitive Siave Law ; 
and only he whose soul and body refuse to crouch 
beneath inhuman legislation, has a right to be heard 
here—-nobody else. (Cheers.) A Huguenot built tais 
HIall, who was not permitted to live on the soil of his 
own beautiful France, and it may naturally be suppos- 
ed, that he dedicated it to the most ultra, outside idea 
of liberty, It is a place for the running slave to find 
a shelter—not for a recreant statesman ! (Deafening 
cheers.) 

This Hall has never been made ridiculous but once ; 
never was made the laughing-stock of New England 
but once. That was about nine months ago, when the 
‘Sims Brigade’ were left soundly asleep here, in the 
gray of the morning, while the awkward squad of 
Marshal ‘Tukey stole down State street with Thomas 
Sims, not deigning to ask their leave or their assist- 
ance, and leaving them to find out the next morning, 
that the great deed had been done, without their so 
much as ‘ hearinga noise.’ Soldiers asleep in Faneuil 
Hal!, while mischief was doing so near as State street ? 
O, what gallant soldiers they must have been! (Loud 
laughter and cheers.) 

Times have changed since we were here before. 
The last time I stood on this platform, there sat be- 
side me a heroine worthy to sit in the hall of the old 
Huguenot—one Exizaneru Byiakexey, a mulatto girl 
of Wilmington, N. C., who, loving freedom more 
than slavery, concealed herself on board a Boston 
brig, in the little narrow passage between the side of 
the vessel and the partition that formed the cabin—two 
feet eight inches of room. There she lay, whiie her 
inhuman master, almost certain she was on board the 
vessel, had it smoked with sulphur and tobacco three 
times over. Still she bore it. She came North, half 
frozen, in the most inclement month of the year—this 
month. She reached Boston just able to crawl. 
Where did she come? O, those were better times 
then! She came here. Just able to stand, fresh 
from that baptism of suffering for liberty, she came 
here. We told her story. And with us that night— 
within ten feet of where I stand—sat Frederika Bre- 
mer, the representative of the literature of the old 
world; and her humane sympathies were moved so 
much, that the rose bud she held in her hand, she 
sent (honoring me by sending it by my hand) to the 
first representative of American slavery she had seen. 
It was the tribute of Europe’s heart and intellect to a 
heroine of the black race, in Faneuil Hall. Times 
have changed since. Not to speak of the incense 
which Miss Bremer has, half ignorantly, I hope, laid 
on the demon altar of our land, it would not be safe 
to put that Betsey Blakeley on this platform to-night ; 
it would not be safe for her to appear ina public 
What has changed this public opinion? I 
wish it was some single man. I wish it was some of- 
ficial of the city, that so we could make him the 
scapegoat of public indignation, let him carry it forth, 
and thus the fair fame of our city be freed. ‘This, 
Mr. President, brings me to my subject. The resolu- 
tions I wish to speak to are these. I think they 
ought to he read in Faneuil Hall, the first time the 
abolitionists have been here since the foul deed of 
April 12th disgraced the city. I feel that these ped- 
dling hucksters of State and Milk streets owe me 
full atonement for the foul dishonor they have brought 
upon the city of my birth. 


meeting. 


Resolved, That, as citizens of Boston and the 
Commonwealth, we record our deep disapprobation 
and indignant protest against the surrender of Thom- 
as Sims by this City, its sanction of the cowardly and 
lying policy of the police, its servile and volunteer 
zeal in behalf of the man-hunters, and its deliberate, 
wanton and avowed violation of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, for the basest of all purposes,—slave- 
trading, selling a free man into bondage, that State 
street and Milk street might make money. 


Now we come to that man who stood at yon- 
der door, looking on, while George Thompson Was 
mobbed from this platform; who, neither an honora- 
ble Mayor nor a gentleman, broke at once his oath of 
office and his promise as a gentleman, to give us this 
Hall, for certain eighty dollars, to be paid him, and 
when he had stood by and seen us mobbed out of it, 
thought he mended his character by confessing his 
guilt, in not daring to send in a bill !! 


Resolved, That the circumstances of the case 
will not allow us to believe that this infamous deed 
was the act of the City Government merely; and 
then, as Boston-born men, some of us, comforting 
ourselves in the reflection, that the fawning syco- 
phant who disgraced the Mayor's chair was not born 
on the peninsula whose fair fame he blotted; but all 
the facts go to show, that in this, as in all his life, he 
was only the easy and shuffling tool of the monied 
classes, and therefore too insignificant to be remem- 
bered with any higher feeling than contempt. 

Resolved, That we cherish a deep and stern indig- 
nation towards the judges of the Commonwealth, 
whose personal cowardice, pitiful subserviency, utter 
lack of official dignity, and entire disregard of their 
official oaths, witnessed, in silence, the violation of 
laws they were bound to enforce, and disgraced the 
Bench one honored by the presence of a Sedgwick and 
a Sewall. 


I do not forget that the Church, all the while this 
melancholy scene was passing, stood by and upheld a 
merciless people in the execution of an inhuman law, 
accepted the barbarity, and baptized it ‘Christian 
duty.’ O, no, I do not forget them. But I remem- 
ber that, in an enterprising, trading city like ours, 
the merchants are full as much, if not more, responsi- 
ble fur the state of public opinion, than the second-rate 
men who rather occupy, than fill, our pulpits, and 
who certainly seldom tempt the brains of their hear- 
ers to violate the command of the Jewish Scriptures, 





‘Thou shalt not do any work on the Sabbath day,’ 


‘ing history that hour, when the Chief Justice of this 





Do you ask why the abolitionists denounce the tra- 
ders of Boston? It is because the merchants chose to 
send back Thomas Sims—pledged their individual aid 
to Marshal Tukey, in ease there should be any resist- 
ance; it is b the merchants did it to make 
money. Thank God, they have not made any! 
(Great cheering.) Like the negro who went to hear 
Whitefield, and rolled in the dust in the enthusiasm 
of his religious excitement, until they told him it was 
not Whitefield, when he picked himself up, erying out, 
‘Then I dirty myself for nothing.’ So they dirtied 
themselves for nothing! (Tremendous cheering.) If 
slave-hunting only can save them, may bankrupt- 
ey sit on the ledger of every one of those fifteen 
hundred scoundrels who offered Marshal Tukey their 
aid! (Tumultuous applause.) 

There is one thing to be rejoiced at—it is this: 
The fact, that the police of this City did not dare even 
to arrest a fugitive slave, calling him such. The dogs 
of Marshal Tukey that arrested Thomas Sims in Rich- 
mond street had to disguise themselves to do it,— 
dressed in the costume and called themselves watch- 
men; and told a lie—that the arrest was for theft, in 
order to keep peace in the street, while they smuggled 
him into the carriage. Claim, for the honor of Bos- 
ton, that when her police became man-hunters, they 
put their badges in their pockets, and lied, lest their 
prey should be torn from their grasp, in the first burst 
of popular indignation. It was the first time in Bos- 
ton—I hope it will be the last—that the laws were 
obliged to be executed by lying and behind bayonets, 
in the night. So much, though it be very little, may 
still be said for Boston,—that Sims was arrested by 
lying and disguised policemen; he was judged by a 
Commissioner who sat behind bayonets; and was 
carried off in the gray of the morning, after the moon 
set, and before the sun rose, by a police body armed 
with swords. She was disgraced, but it was by 
force; while cedent arma toge, as the Romans said— 
‘when the robe gave way to the sword.’ The law 
wus executed; but it was behind bayonets. Such 
laws do not last long. (Loud cheers.) Courts that sit 
behind chains, seldom sit more than once. (Renewed 
cheering. ) 

[A Voice—‘The Whigs defend it.’] 





Milk street—that is the place for dollar talks. But 
there is no room for dollars in Faneuil Hall. The 
iden of liberty is the great fundamental principle of 
this spot ;—that aman is worth more than a bank 
vault. (Loud cheers.) 

I know Mr. Webster has, on various occasions, in- 
timated that this is not statesmanship in the United 
States ; that the cotton mills of Lowell, the schooners 
of Cape Cod, the coasters of Marblehead, the coal 
and iron mines of Pennsylvania, and the business of 
Wall street, are the great interests which this gov- 
ernment is framed to protect. He intimated, all 
through the recent discussion, that property is the 
great element this government is to stand by and 
protect—the test by which its success is to be appre- 
ciated. Perhapsit isso; perhaps it is so; and ifthe 
making of money, if ten per cent. a year, if the pla- 
cing of one dollar on the top of another, be the high- 
est effort of human skill ; if the answer to the old Pu- 
ritan catechism—*‘ What is the chief end of man’— 
is to be changed, as, according to modern state craft, it 
ought to be, why, be it so. Nicholas, of Russia, 
made a catechism for the Poles, in which they are 
taught that Christ is the next below God, and the 
Emperor of all the Russias is next below Christ. So, 
judging by the tenor of his recent speeches, Daniel 
has got a catechism, « What is the chief end of man ” 
The old one of the Westminster Divines, of Selden 
and Hugh Peters, of Cotton and the Mathers, used | 
to answer, ‘ To glorify God and enjoy him forever’ | 
thatis Kane-treason now. The ‘chief end of man’? | 





why, it is to save the Union! 

A Voicr.—‘ Three cheers for the Union! 

Mr. Purttires—Feeble cheers those !—(Great ap- 
plause)—and a very thankless office it is to defend 
the Union on that lay. Did you ever read the fable 
of the wolf that met the dog? The one was fat, the 
other gaunt and famine struck. The wolf said to the | 
dog, ‘ You are very fat ;’ ‘yes,’ replied the dog, «1/ 
get along very wellat home.’ ‘ Well,’ said the wolf, 
‘could you take me home? ‘0, certainly.’ So 
they trotted along together ; but as they neared the 





house, the wolf caught sight of certain ugly scars on | 


the neck of the dog, and, stopping, said, * Where 
did you get those sears on your neck ; they look very | 





O, I know that Mr. Choate has been here,—I heard 
him, and before a Whig caucus, defend the policy of | 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. He told us, while I sat in! 
the gallery, of the ‘infamous ethics’—the ‘ infamous 
ethics, that, from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Sermon on the Mount deduced the duty of imme- | 
diate emancipation.” The sentiment was received, I! 
am thankful to say, with a solemn silence, though 
Rufus Choate uttered it to an assembly of Webster | 
Whigs. I heard it said to-day, that the abolitionists 
had done nothing, because a fugitive, within the last | 
twelve months, had been taken out of Boston. They | 
have done a great deal, since, sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, Peleg Sprague, standing on this platform, 
pointed to that portrait, [the portrait of Washington, | 
and called him ‘ that slaveholder.’ It is not now con- 
sidered a merit in Washington that he held slaves; 
men apologize for it now. I sto6d in this hall, six- 
teen years ago, when ‘ abolitionist’ was linked with | 
epithets of contempt, in the silver tones of Otis, and | 
all the charms that a divine eloquence and most fe- 
licitous diction could throw around a bad cause were 
given it; the excited multitude seemed actually 
ready to leap up beneath the magic of his speech. It 
would be something, if one must die, to die by such 
a hand; a hand somewhat worthy and able to stifle 
anti-slavery, if it could be stifled. The orator was 
worthy of the gigantic task he attempted; and the 
thousands crowded before him, every one of their 
hearts was melted in the glowing enthusiasm of that 
eloquence, beneath which Massachusetts had bowed, 
not unworthily, for more than thirty years. I came 
here again this last fall. It was the first time that 
I had been present since at a Whig meeting. I found 
Rufus Choate on the platform. Compared with the 
calm grace and dignity of Otis, the memory of which 
came rushing back, he struck me like a monkey in 
convulsions. (Roars of laughter and cheers.) Alas, 
I said, if the party that has owned Massachusetts so 
long, which spoke to me, as a boy, through the lips, 
of Quincey and Sullivan, of Webster and Otis, has 
sunk down to the miserable sophistry of this mounte- 
bank !—and I felt proud of the city of my birth, as I 
looked down on the murmuring multitude beneath 
me, on whom his spasmodic chatter fell like a wet 
blanket. (Great laughter and cheering.) He did not 
dare to touch a second time on the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. He tried it once, with his doctrine of ¢ infa- 
mous ethics,’ and the men were as silent as the pil- 
lars around them. Ah, thought I, we have been here 
a little too often before; and if we have not impress- 
ed the seal of our sentiments very deeply on the peo- 
ple, they have at least learned that immediate eman- 
cipation, though possibly it be a dream, is not ‘ infa- 
mous ethics’; and that such doctrine, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Sermon on the Mount, need 
more than the flashy rhetoric of a Webster retainer to 
tear them asunder. (Great cheering.) 


The judges of the Commonwealth—the judges of | 
the Commonwealth—I have something to say of them, | 
I wish sometimes we lived in England, and I will tell 
you why. Because John Bull has some degree of 
individual self-respect left. There is an innate, dog- 
ged obstinacy in him, that would never permit the 
successors of a Hale, a Buller, a Mansfield, or a 
Brougham, to stoop beneath any chain that the City 
Marshal of London could have put round Westmin- 
ster Hall. I was once a member of the profession 
myself, but glad I am so no longer, since the head of 
it has bowed his burly person to Francis Tukey's 
chain. (Cheers.) Did he not know that he was mak- 


Commonwealth entered his own Court, bowing down 
like a criminal beneath a chain four feet from the soil ? 
Did he not know that he was the author of that deci- 
sion which shall be remembered when every other 
case in Pickering’s Reports is lost, declaring the slave 
Med a free woman the moment she sat foot on the 
soil of Massachusetts, and that he owed more respect 
to himself and his own fame, than to disgrace the 
ermine by passing beneath a chain? There is some- 
thing inemblems. There is something, on great oc- 
casions, even in the attitude ofa man. Chief Justice 
Shaw betrayed the Bench and the Courts of the Com- 
monwealth, and the honor of a noble profession, 
when for any purpose, still less for the purpose of en- 
abling George T. Curtis to act his melancholy farce 
in peace, he crept under a chain into his own court- 
room. And besides, what a wanton and gratuitous 
insult it was! What danger was there, with two 
hundred men inside the court-house, und three hun- 
dred men around it on the sidewalk? Near five hun- 
dred sworn policemen in and around that building— 
what need for any chain? It was put there in wan- 
ton insult to the feelings of the citizens of Boston, 
nothing else ;—in wanton servility to the Slave Pow- 
er, and nothin: else;—in wanton flattery to Daniel 
Webster. Yes, it was the gratuitousness of the insult 
that makes it all the more unbearable ! And the 
‘old chief,’ as we used to love to call him, made 
himself, in timid servility, party to the insult and 
the degradation. How truly American! whose slave 
system by no means exists only on Southern plan- 
tations, 

We are said to be unreasonable in this manner of 
criticising the institutions, laws and men of our coun- 
try. It is thought that, as little men, we are bound 
to tune our voices and bow our heads to the great in- 
tellects, as they are called, of the land—Mr. Webster 
and others. He tells us, that there are certain im- 
portant interests concerned in this question, which we 
are bound to regard, and not abstract theories about 
the equality of men, and the freedom of humbie indi- 
viduals. Well, all I say to that is, when dollars are 
to be discussed, let him discuss them with Franklin 
Haven, in the directors’ room of the Merchants Bank. 


sore and bloody * ‘0,’ said the dog, ‘they tie me} 
up at night, and I have rather an inconvenient iron | 
collaron my neck. But that’s a small matter; they 
feed me well.’ ‘On the whole,” said the wolf, ¢ ta- 
king the food and the collar together, I prefer to re- | 


main in the woods.’ Now, if I am allowed to choose, | 


I don't like the collar of Daniel Webster and Parson | 


Dewey, and there are certain ugly scars I see about 


their necks. Ido not want, Dr. Dewey, to promise | 
to return my mother to slavery ; and, Mr. Webster, 

I prefer to be lean and keep my ‘ prejudices,’ to get- 

ting fat by smothering them. I do not like your idea| 
of the Yankee character, which seems to be too near | 
that of the Scotsman, of whom Dr. Johnson said that! 
if he saw a dollaron the other side of hell, he would | 
make a spring for it at the risk of falling in. (Laugh- 
ter.) Icannot think, under correction of these great | 
statesmen and divines,this to be the beau ideal of human 
perfection, Ido not care whether the schooners of | 
Harwich, under slave-holding bunting, catch fish and | 
keep them or not; I do not care whether the mills of | 
Abbott Lawrence make him worth two millions or | 
one ; whether the iron and coal mines of Pennsyl- | 
vania are profitable or not, if, in order to have them} 
profitable, we have got to go down on our marrow | 
bones and thank Daniel Webster for saving his Union, 
call Mayor Bigelow an honorable man and Mayor, | 
and acknowledge Francis Tukey as Chief Justice of | 
this Commonwealth. 
to the hopeless task of maintaining the sincerity of | 
Daniel Webster, or bending under the chain of Fran- | 


I prefer hunger and the woods | 


cis Tukey. (Tremendous cheering.) 
Sir, I have something to say of this old Common- | 
wealth, I went up one day into the Senate Chamber | 
of Massachusetts, in which the Otises, the Quincys, 
and the Adamses, Parsons and Sedgwick, Sewall 
and Strong, have sat and spoke in times gone by; in| 
which the noblest legislation in the world, on many 
greatpoints of human concern, has made her the no- | 
blest State in the world,—the good old Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts,—and I stood there to see! 
this impudent City Marshal tell the Senate of Massa- | 
chusetts, that he knew he was trampling on the laws | 
of the Commonwealth, and that he intended to 20 | 
long as cotton-born and bought Mayors told him to !} 
And there was notspirit enough inthe Free Soil par- | 
ty, no, nor in the Democratic party,—there was not! 
self-respect enough in the very Senators who were | 
sworn to maintain these laws, to defend them against 


the insolent boast ofa city Constable. Now, fellow- 


citizens, you may, and probably do, think me a fanat- 
ie; till you judge men and things on different prin- | 
ciples, Ido not care much what you think me ; 1 
have outgrown that interesting anxiety,—but I tell | 
you this, if I see the Commonwealth upside down, | 
I mean to keep my neck free enough from collars to| 
sayso; andI think itis upside down when a city 
Constable dictates law in the Senate Chamber of Mas- 


sachusetts. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. President, let me add one thing more; it} 
is this. For that man himself, Francis Tukey, I 
have no epithet of contempt, no, nor even of indigna- 
tion to affix to his name. 
aught Iknow, perform his duties as City Marshal 
efficiently and well. I know he would, had he been 
present, have done his duty, and his deputy stood 
ready to do itthat night in George Thompson's pres- 
ence, if we had had a Mayor, and not an old woman 
in the Mayor's chair. (Great laughter and cheer- 
ing.) I find little fault, comparatively, with the City 
Marshal of Boston, that he did the infamous duty 
which the merchants of Boston set him. ‘The fault 
I rather choose to note isthat the owner of the brig 
Acorn can walk up State street, and be as honored a! 
man as he was before; that John H. Pearson walks 
our streets as erect as ever, and no merchant shrinks 
from his side. But we will put the fact that he own- 
ed that brig, and the infamous use he made of it, so 
blackly on record, that his children—yes, nis cHIL- 
DREN,—would gladly, twenty years hence, forego all 
the wealth he will leave them, to blot out that single 
record. (Enthusiastic applause.) The time shall 
come when it shall be thought the unkindest thing 
in the world for any man to remind the son of that 
man, that his father’s name was John H. Pearson, and 
that he owned the Acorn. (Renewed cheering. ) 

[At this point, a voice called out, ‘ Three cheers for 
John H. Pearson.’ After what had been said from 
the platform, such a call was not likely to be very 
warmly responded to; but one or two voices were 
raised, and Mr. Pariures continued]— 

Yes, it is fitting that the cheer should be a poor one, 
when, in the presence of that merchant, [pointing to 
the portrait of John Hancock] of that merchant, who 
led the noblest movement for liberty ever made on 
this side the ocean, when, in his presence, you 
should attempt to cheer the miserable carrier of slaves, 
who calls himself, and, alas! according to the pres- 
ent average of State Street, has aright to call him- 
self, a Boston merchant, 

I want to remark one other change, since we have 
got back to Faneuil Hall. It is this: Within a few 
months, I stood in this Hall, when Charles Francis 
Adams wason the platform ;—a noble representative, 
a worthy son, let me say in passing, of the two 
Adamses that hung here above him. While here, he 
had occasion to mention the name of Daniel Web- 
ster, as I have once or twice to-night, and it was re 
ceived with cheer on cheer, four, five and six times 
repeated during the course of his speech. In fact, he 
could hardly go on for the noisy opposition. That 
was at atime when some men were crazy enough to 
think that Daniel would yet be nominated for the 
Presidency ; but those gaudy soap-bubbles have 
burst. [*Three cheers for Daniel Webster.'] Yes, 
three cheers for Sir Pertinax M’Sycophant, who, al! 


He may, and does, for 
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ELIZABEIH M. CHANILER. 
Haztezanx, Ratstx, Mich., 
January 21, 1852. 
Dear Garkison: 

The memory of those who loved you and sympa- 
thised with you in your incipient efforts in behalf of 
the American slave, end were true to the end, must 
be dear to you. Of these, none had a deeper or 
more abiding sympathy than E. M. Cuanpren. 

Iam now at her brother's, Thomas Chandler, at 
lence, in Michigan, a pleasant place on the 
river Raisin, which she was wont to call Hazlebank. 
She came here with her brother in 1830, when it was 


his resi 


a new country; here lived with him in a log eabin ; 
here died in 1834; and here her earthly tabernacle 
was deposited in the earth, on a pleasant rise of 
ground, which I see from my window, which was at 
that time covered with pleasant shubbery, and which 
she herself chose a% her resting-place. 

I have been looking over her writing desk, her cor- 
respondence, her manuscripts, her scraps of poetry, 
written on slips of paper, in pencil marks; her keep- 
sakes, received from England and other pluces—all of 
which remain as she left them, seventeen years ago. 
She died in the very noon of an active, useful life in 
behalf of the poor and outcast slave, aged twenty-six. 
She did, indeed, do much in a little time. Her heart 
and soul were as deeply moved by the wrongs of the | 

1826, 


1830 and ‘31, as were your own. I} 
find she had charge of the ‘ Ladies’ Department’ 





slave, in 
in| 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in 1829, when | 
you were connected with Lundy as junior editor. | 
Many of her pieces, in prose and verse, in that paper, | 
during that period, are stirring to the soul, even in| 
these days of ‘radicalism and frenzy,’ as they are 
In the number of the Genius for Sept. 2, 
1842, is her Introductory Address, on taking charge | 
of the Ladies’ Department. 


called. 


In it she says— 

‘The subject of African slavery is one which, from 
its very nature, should be deeply interesting to every 
American female ; for to which of the numberless | 
sympathies of woman's bosom may not the slave ap- | 
peal ? Byall the holy charities of life is woman called | 
upon to lend her sympathy and her aid to the victims 
of a widely extended evil. We know that there are 
few, we would hope none, who openly advocate the 
system of slavery ; but will Christian sisters and wives 
and mothers stand coldly inert, while those of their} 
own sex are daily exposed, not only to the threats and | 
revilings, but to the very /ash of a stern, unfeeling 
taskmaster? ‘They eannot, they will not; they have 
tears, they have prayers, and in their cloquence they | 
will plead the cause of the oppressed.’ 


‘The heart that dictated this, also poured out its 


warm and holy sympathies in the following :— 





‘Shall we behold, unheeding, 
Life’s holiest feelings crushed ; j 
When woman's heart is bleeding, | 


Shall woman's voice be hushed ? 


It affects me deeply as, here by her grave, and on 


} 

ree | 

O, no! by every blessing, | 

That Heaven to thee may send, 
Remember their oppression, 

Forget not, sister, friend.’ | 

| 


the spot where she spent the last years of her brief, | 
but active, useful life, I read the outgushings of that 
Of all her 


poems, none are more be sutiful and touching, in sen- | 


warm, loving, and deeply moved heart. 


timent and expression, than one written here, and de- 
scriptive of her forest home, so aptiy and efficiently 
does she intertwine with her domestic and home as- | 
sociations, her abhorrence of the wrongs done to the 
slave. Itis entitled, *My Cottage Home,’ and thus 
begins :— 
‘My Cottage Home! my Cottage Home! 
How beautiful it lies, 
Amid its quict loveliness, 
Beneath our bright blue skies ! } 
A stranger's eye might mark it not, 
Nor deem that it was fair; 
To me it 
For those I love are there. 


is a lovely spot, 


. * * * a 


*‘ But were it thousand times more fair, | 


If o’er the fertile soil 
Oppression shook her manacles, 


To me, the rudest desert wild 
Were better tor my home, 

So never on its arid breeze 
‘The voice of wrong might come.’ 


| 
And scourged the slave to toil— | 
| 
i 
! 
| 


Dear Garrison,—It is now twenty-two years since | 


you were associated with that bright, gentle, strong 
spirit, in editing an anti-slavery paper, and in plead- 
ing the cause of those who are ready to perish under 


the withering curse of American Christianity and Re- 


publicanism. She passed early away from this field 
of labor. Had she lived to see the developments of 
slavery which you have seen, how had her great, lov- 
ing soul risen in power and majesty to meet the 


2 ' 
monster. 


I find among her effects, left behind in her 


brother's possessi 


} n, many mementos of you, in the 


shape of papers and periodicals, forwarded to her by 
you at sundry times. Among others, are several of 


the first numbers of the Liberator, which it is good to 
There 


are few places where you would meet a more heartfelt 


meet here, nearly 1000 miles west of Boston. 


welcome, and where more pleasant and profitable re- 
collections would be awakened in your mind, than in 
this. 





Here you might almost live over again your 
first emotions ani efforts in behalf of the slave. 
But what a change has come over the spirit of this 


nation's dream since 1829! You then 


raised your voice in behalf of the slave. The slave 


about you 


and his tyrant, Church and State—the nation—have 
heard the call. The slave has become the test of the 
nation’s professions of regard for truth, justice, lib- 
erty, religion, government and God. They have all 
been tried and found wanting, having been proved to 
be the foes of human welfare. E. M. Chandler, B. 
Lundy, and others, who cheered you on to ery aloud 
and show the people their sins, when they had no 
heart, no conscience, on the question of slavery, have 
passed away, and have watched your course from a 
higher sphere. May you live to see what they, and 
you, and many others, watched, prayed and labored 
for—the destruction of slavery, and of all institutions 
in Church and State that cannot exist without en- 
slaving men ! 

J. W. Walker ard myself have just closed a series 
of meetings in Adrian, the county seat of Lenawee 
county. The Michigan Expositor, edited by Stebbins 
—a Whig paper, a determined advocate of the Com- 
promises, and a defender of the Church, religion and 
God of this slave-breeding, slave-hunting Republie— 
is published there. I send you some slips, cut from 
the last issue, dated January 20,1852. By them, you 
will see the spirit that guides and animates the Whigs 
and Democrats of this State. But the slaves have 
many friends here. Kossuth is talked of here about 
as muchas he is inthe East. Poor Kossuth! from 
the hour in which he consented to look on the wrongs 
of the slaves and keep silence, his course has been, 
and ever must be, downward. He offered himself on 
the altar of Republican and Christian tyrants, to en- 
courage them in their oppression; he has received, 
and will receive, his appropriate reward—disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. He deserved no other. 

It is expected here that Cass will be our next Pres- 
ident. May this slaveholding Confederacy, by disso- 
lution, soon cease to need one! 

Michigan! Itisa beautiful State, surrounded by 
large bodies of water, except on the south, and being 
crossed by railways in all directions. It is not a little 
remarkable here and in Ohio, that the severest cold 
this winter has come from the South and South West. 
When the thermometer has been fifteen and nineteen 
degrees below zero, the wind has blown from those 
points. 

I shall labor in Michigan till March. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

{#" Elizabeth Margaret Chandler was the Eliza- 
beth Heyrick of America, and deserves to be held in 
everlasting remembrance for her philanthropy and 
genius. On the roll of the slave’s advocates, no name 
should be placed higher than hers—a prodigy in mor- 





al worth and intellectual endowment.—Ed. Lib. 


| which was the Hungarian patriot, Francis Joseph or 


| honor to him, in my opinion. 


| wished to free 


KOSSUTH IN OHIO. 
Extracts from an amusing letter, just received from 
a friend on the Western Reserve, (Ohio,) in regard to 
the visit of Kossuth to that part of the country :— 


‘ Kossuth has accepted au invitation to a disgrace- 
fully poor dinner, and the disgraceful proffer of one 
thousand dollars, in the Quaker town of Salem, and 
will be there to-morrow, at 2 o’clock. I wish you 
could see and know the principal members of the 
Committee of Invitation. The man who, it is said, 
wil! make the reception speech—Ambler—is the man 
who so shamefully insulted Abby Kelley, and who! 
has been the most persevering and diabolical in his de- 
termination to break up anti-slavery meetings in Sa- 
lem and elsewhere ;—the man who lies under the im- 
putation of having seduced his wife’s sister, while 
she [his wife] was on her death bed, lying in a state 
With this man, the broad-brimmed 
pillars of the house of Fox and Penn, with many who 
were once the leaders of anti-slavery in Salem, have 
joined, to dine and bespeak, and beslime and disgust— 
and give Kossuth a thousand dollars. 


of insensibility. 








A neighbor of ours, meeting yesterday one of the) 
Straitest of the Salem Quakers, asked him if Bereet 


(one of the most weighty and prominent Friends) was | 
not one of the aforesaid Committee of Invitation. | 


| Yes,” said he; ‘ but itis not to encourage the Hun- 


gary man, so much as the new railroad”’ [in which 
he is the largest stockholder]. Isn'tthatcool? This 
was said apologetically, of course. Street's sons wear | 


broad hats, sit under the gallery every Sunday, and | 


are warned against attending anti-slavery meetings, | 
as they would be against the “ pit’; and, so far as | 
people are able to discover, he has but one feeling, that | 
of avarice, and one capacity, that of gratifying avarice. 
I don’t know as the oldest inhabitant ever heard him | 
speak five minutes upon any subject, except per cent- | 
age and stocks, and I really had n't supposed he knew | 
Ludwig Kossuth.’ . * * . 

‘ Kossuth has made his speech in Salem, and, judg- 
ing from the accounts I have been able to get, it was| 
a very rich scene. In the first place, they created a| 


| big dinner, and he refused to touch it—which is an 


| 
He had come on other | 
business, he said, and, with German sang froid, took 
from a bug or something, a loaf of bread and a great 
piece of pork, (pity the Turks had n't taught him bet- | 
ter,) which he conjugally shared with Madame, and 
sat there munching it, while the mob uproariously | 
called for him 
whereupon he put out his dark sublime head, but} 


to show himself at the window;/ 
without vouchsafing the least of those graceful waves | 
of the hand we hear about. Not he; he acted sensi- 
bly, and held fast his pork and bread, mer<ly saying, | 
“Dank you—dank you! I must now, gentlemen, 
This 
| 


It was, at any rate, | 


attend to de claims of Hungary" [hungry]. 
was worthy of you, wasn't it? 
received with shouts of applause, as your wit would | 
not have been, in the same place. } 

* Kossuth’s cue seems to be (here in the West) to} 
profess a real Spartan self-denial and disregard of | 
He tells the people, “ Neither I) 
nor any of my suite drink wine—our drink is cold} 
water; ” 


creature comforts. 


which Iset down for what the Buckeyes | 
call a “* whopper,” but which seems to them to make | 
him a demigod. | 
affected | 


delicacy about receiving money, the ladies who went | 


‘Lhear that, notwithstanding Kossuth’s 


oe - ‘egg 
to the cars to stare at Madame K. raised, by subscrip- | 


| tion, fifty dollars for her, just as though she were a 
| dwarf or a fat boy ; and you know, her husband is ¢ a| 


distinguished man,’ from whose control she has never | 
herself. From what I can learn, his} 
speech in Salem was not relieved by any of those} 


flowers of wit and poetry he generally adorns them} 


| withal, but was a very blood-thirsty, matter-of-fact | 
| affuir.’ 


Sal _ 
THE BATTLE-GROUND. 

Curistiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., Feb. 30, 1851. 
Dean Frienp Garrison: 


| CHEERING PROM 


I am happy to address you from this conspicuous 
| position. I would just say, that I have been exer- 
cising my profession in this State, the last few wecks, 
with much success; and being in this neighborhood, 
felt a desire to visit the great Battle Ground. Ac- 
cordingly, my agent obtained, as a substitute for a 
New England Masonic Temple, a large Woollen Fac. 
tory, just erected by Mr. L. Cooper, a gentleman of 
English descent, who kindly tendered the use of the 
| second floor, (as the machinery had not been intro- 
,duced,) to ‘let the people in;’ and such an array of 
horses and sleighs, laden with the yeomanry of the 
neighborhood, I have never witnessed, coming from 
| every direction, from one to seven miles, to listen to 
my simple ballads and Liberty Songs; and such an 
audience of energetic, stanch, pure-minded, liberty- 
| loving people I have never hefore had the pleasure to 


| : 
| entertain. 


You may judge whether the occasion and 
| the audience, interspersed with a large portion of the 
| liberated prisoners, and being in sight of the ¢ Battle- 
Ground,’ was not enough to give enthusiasm to the 
I recited Whittier’s ‘ Dream,’ and when I 
| eame to the word ‘ Treason,’ there was an outburst of 


| performer. 


applause that seemed to jar the massive walls that en- 
The friendy of humanity in this State are 
| «up and doing,’ although they have passed through 
| fiery trials, of late, and have been exceeding intim- 
| idated. Yet God is on the side of the oppressed, and 
| the ‘ Higher Law’ will triuyph. 


| closed us. 


Sir, you have many 
| admirers in this State, and your position before the 
| American people will yet be appreciated. Take 
courage, and tell the friends of human liberty to gird 
} on the whole armor, for the day of victory is dawning. 
I shall remain here three weeks longer, and then 
| return again to our own dear New England. 
| New England, New England, thrice blessed and free, 
|"he poor hunted slave shall yet find ‘a shelter in 
thee.’ 
In haste and true esteem, 
JOSHUA HUTCHINSON. 
y astilialipiabineisiteni i 
A PRIENDLY EPISTLE. 
Oaxxanp, O. Jan. 27th, 1852. 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 


I avail myself of the occasion ofa business note to Mr. 
Walleut to address you a few lines of affectionate 
greeting and sincere well-wishes for your health, 
happiness and prosperity, with that of the other dear 
Boston friends. I cannot express the esteem and 
gratitude I feel for your faithful and efficient labors 
in the best of all causes. May you live to see them 
eventually in complete success ! 

You will be pleased to learn that the friends of the 
slave, in our distant region, are arousing somewhat 
from their lethargy, and have formed an Anti-Sla- 
very Society for the counties of Clinton and Warren, 
holding their meetings monthly. The last meeting, 
at New Burlington, on Sunday, the 25th inst., was 
quite spirited and interesting. Political action has 
nearly paralyzed all effort for emancipation in South- 
ern Ohio. You have, perhaps, noticed the new Free 
Soil paper issued at Wilmington, called the Herald of 
Freedom. Its editom a Wesleyan clergyman, is an 
earnest and sincere man, laboring honestly and disin- 
terestedly in the cause of reform. He is yet young, 
and I sometimes hope he will yet outgrow the po- 
litieal and sectarian trammels which, in my opinion, 
now impair his usefulness. It seems difficult to com- 
prehend, how a person of his intelligence and appar- 
ent honesty of purpose can continue to support the 
Constitution and Union. But so it is, we find, with 
many. 

I begin to feel anxious to see the place an nounced 
at which the annual meeting will be held. Cleveland 
was spoken of at Syracuse, and Norristown, Pa. I 
have some prospect of a visit to the State of my birth, 
Maryland, and would like to time it so as to meet the 
-riends at Norristown, if that place be selected, and 
if I should be so happy as to escape the fate of the 





unfortunate Miller. I have no doubt but that the 
slaveholders and slave-traders will succeed in cover- 
ing up the guilt of the actors in that tragedy, by per- 
jury. Men who are guilty of the most atrocious of 
all crimes, it t be supposed will hesitate to 
commit lesser ones, which their circumstances may 
happen to need. With my best love to you and all 
the friends, Iam yours, 
A. BROOKE. 








OUR PREE COUNTRY! 
Worcester, Feb. 9, 1852. 
Frrenn Garrison: 

Mr. 8 E , a hard-working, and not con- 
sidered over-earnest Free Soiler, left this city with 
his wife, last July, for Saratoga Springs, where they 
remained two or three months. The health of Mrs. 
E. being quite poor, and she having been advised to 
go South to spend the winter, they left Saratoga in 
November. On reaching Alexandria, Va., he found 
an opportunity to obtain work, which would enable 
him to support his family, for a while, at least. The 
health of his wife being too poor to allow her to do 
her own work, a couple of free colored girls wished 
to do it for her, and, in exchange, she was to assist 
them in learning to read and write. Their means 
being limited, she consented, and each fulfilled her 
part, until it came to the ears of the slaveholders, 
who immediately ordered Mr. E. to leave the place. 
Not satisfied with that, they repaired to his carpen- 
ter’s shop, in which were all his tools and lumber, 
(with which he was building a house,) set fire to it, 
and burned it to the ground, with its contents. They 
then threatened to burn the house in which he and 
his invalid wife were living, if he did not leave Alex- 
andria in forty-eight hours. Driven to the last ex- 
tremity, the poor man, in the rigor of our unusually 
severe winter, was obliged to return North as best he 
could. 

I wi!l make no comment on this infamous transac- 
tion, but would respectfully and candidly ask the 
reader, Where is your ‘ Constitutional liberty?’ 

Yours truly, M. STOWELL. 

PAST DAY---WHEN IT SHOULD BE. 
Dear Brotuer GARRISON : 

I wish, through the Liberator, to make a suggestion 
to his Excellency, the Governor of Massachusetts. 
The season of the year is approaching when it is 
customary for the Chief Magistrate of the Common- 
wenlth to call upon the people to turn aside from 
their ordinary avocations, and spend a day in ‘ fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer.’ Now,I wish to sug- 
gest to his Excellency the propriety of appointing the 
anniversary of the day on which Thomas Sims was 
dragged from Massachusetts into perpetual slavery as 











the annual! day of * fasting, humiliation and prayer’ 
for the State of Massachusetts. Itseems to me that 
that event marks out clearly the day for a Fast in 
Massachusetts, until such time, at least, as the State 
shall put it beyond the possibility for a like oceur- 
rence to take place on her soil. 
Yours for a true Fast, 
Boylston, Feb. 10, 1852. D. S. WHITNEY. 

Sa 
AGENTS OP THE MASSACHUSETTS AN- 

TI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Managers of 


the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, Lecturing 
Agents were appointed as follows: Parker Prits- 
Bury, Lecy Sronr, Danrext Foster, Georce W. Pet- 
nam, Josepn J. Locker, and Atronzo J. Grover. 
Daniet S. Wurryey of Boylston, and Witiiam H. 
Fisu of Milford, were also appointed Agents for oc- 
Rev. Wituam B. Stone 
of West Brookfield is expected to commence a lectur- 


casional lecturing: service. 
ing agency in March. Lewis Foxp was appointed 
Financial Agent, to include lecturing also, as oppor- 
tunity may arise. 

Samvuet May, Jr., was re-appointed General Agent. 

Cuancves C. Burvetcu is laboring in Plymouth coun- 
ty, as an Agent of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety.—M. 


icant emertnemiemies denanidiad “ 
CORRECTION. 

The Managers of the late Anti-Slavery Bazaar 
would very 
from Winsted Village, Winchester, Conn., and also 
from Danbury, N. H. In the account of the Bazaar, 
the first-named town was inadvertently omitted, and 


gratefully acknowledge contributions 


the second was printed Duxbury, instead of Danbury. 
They would also acknowledge the receipt of $2 from 
Thomas Brown of Boston, since the Bazaar’s close. 


<caecen eae - 
WOMEN PETITIONS. 

Our friends will observe the form of petition for 
the extension of the elective privilege to women. 
The present is the most favorable time for action. 
Let me press on all the friends of the cause an early 
and earnest attention to the circulation of these peti- 
tions. Every year adds to the momentum, anc soon 
we shall have impulse enough to affect legislative ac- 
tion. Maine leads the way, by a statute six years 
old, which, so far as property is concerned, is ali we 
could ask. et Massachusetts do as much, and add to 
it the right to vote. They should be returned to 21 
Cornhill, Boston, by the 15th of February. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

[= Prompt Action. Since our article in a pre- 

ceding column was in type, relative to the selling of 








four citizens of Massachusetts into slavery in Texas, 
we learn that, in the Senate to-day, on motion of Mr. 
Burlingame, it was 

Ordered, That be a committee to inquire 
what action shall be taken to procure the restoration 
to freedom of four citizens of Ma:sachusetts, recently 
sold into slavery in Galveston, Texas, 





The chairman appointed Messrs. Burlingame, 
Knowlton and Ames as the committee. 

Good! Still, the circulation of the petition will do 
no harm. 





Abolition Intervention.—The Washington correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Express, says : 

‘The counter-balancing powers in the United States 
are well illustrated in some petitions that the aboli- 
tionists are sending to the President of the United 
States. Two men, Drayton and Sayres, captain afd 
mate, some two years ago, were tried and convicted for 
abducting slaves from Washington, on the schooner 
Pearl, down the Potomac, and are now here in the 
Penitentiary, suffering for the offence. The petitions 
represent their case as like that of Kossuth, a ‘ fugi- 
tive from slavery, whom the United States has ab- 
ducted from Austria,’"—and they add, that, as the 
President is asked to beg off from British prisons, O'- 
Brien and Meagher, so they beg him first to let out 
from her own Washington prison, Drayton and 
Sayres. Petitions to the President to a like effeet, it 
is said, are to be circulated in Manchestcr, Birming- 
ham, and Glasgow |’ 


Incorrect.—A correspondent of the Liberator, ‘ A. J. 
G.,’ who appears to have been at the Convention in 
Augusta, makes some false statements. He says the 
resolution against slaveholders in the church was in- 
troduced near the close, otherwise it would not have 
passed. This is untrue. It was introduced with 
others, was fuliy discussed, met with no opposition, 
passed unanimously, and with no ‘ management’ 
whatever. Indeed, the whole letter bears more mal- 
ice than truth. We call the attention of the Liberator 
to the proceedings.— Portland Inquirer. 


Shocking Tragedy.—On the 29th ult., a man named 
Samuel Scott, residing in Ashe county, S. C., near 
the Virginia line, who had been confined in jail as » 
lunatic, and only discharged a few days before, rose 
from his bed about midnight, armed himself with « 
cutting knife, and fell upon his father and mother, 
with whom he lived, and instantly killed them both, 
horribly mangling their bodies. He then started off 
to the house of his brother, informed him what he had 
done, and coolly proposed to send for a coroner. He 
was subsequently arrested, 


Drowned.—At Baltimore, recently, as some boy+ 
were playing on the ice, in front of the city, the ic: 
, and they were let into the water, and a litth 

boy, eight years old, and a colored drayman, name 
Cephas, who was heroically assisting in saving the 


were 


have passed a resolution inviting Kossuth to visit that 
city. 


Columbus, O., on the morning of the 5th inst., from 
a platform erected opposite the State House. He was 
welcomed, on behalf of the people, by the Hon. Sam- 
uel Galloway, who went strongly for intervention. 
Gov. Wood, Lieut. Governor Medile, members of the 
clergy, members of the Legislature, and Citizens’ 
Committee, were on the platform. 


each contributed $5 to the Hungarian Fund, and the 
members of the House will do the same. 


abolition of capital punishment in Rhode Island was 
passed by the Senate on Monday, by three majority. 
It provides that no person sentenced to imprisonmen! 
tor five years or more shall be pardoned, except by 
the concurrent vote of three-fourths of the member- 
elected to each House. ‘ 


interest burst on the Boston public on Thursday of 
last week—no more nor less than an official announce- 
ment of the marriage of Miss Jenny Lind to her fa- 
vorite accompanist, Otto Goldschmidt. 
had contrived to keep this one thing pertaining to 
Jenny Lind’s movements a profound secret, until Mr. 
Goldschmidt made his appearance at the Registrar's 
office on that morning for a certifizate. 
ing is the official record of the joytul termination :— 


Ward, by the Rev. Charles Mason, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of New York—tne Swedish 
Consul, the Hon. Edward Everett, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
W. Ward, Mr. N. 1. Bowditch, her legal adviser, and 
other friends, being present—Otto Goldschmidt, of 
Hamburg, to Mdlle. Jenny Lind, of Stockholm, Swe- 
den. 


flowing house last evening, and her efforts were re- 
ceived with marked applause. 
songs she was excored. She must be highly gratified 
by these tokens of approbation on the part of such dis- 
criminating audiences as she has sung to in this city, 
and she wil! doubtless be encouraged to steadily pur- 
sue the course she has chosen. 
performed on the piand to the celightof the audience, 
showing rare talents in so youthful a performer. 


go and hear her.— Mercantile Journal. 


New York Legislature, praying for the passage of a 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors is, 


ject, and will be much increased before the close of 


movements among the Russian troopsin Poland. A 


centrated on the borders ot the Grand Duchy of Po- 
sen. 


against property and person have of late increased so 
much in Hungary, that the government have consid- 


Avzany, Feb. 6. The Rochester Common Council 


Kossuth in Ohio.—Kossuth addressed the people o! 


The members of the Senate, thirty-five in number, 


Abolition of Capital Punishmént.—The bill for th 


Marriage of Jenny Lind.—An event of startling 


The parties 


The follow- 


* Married, in this city, at the residence of Mr. S. G. 


The Biack Swan.—Miss Greenfield had an over- 


In several of her 


Master Emile Kook 


We learn that the Black Swan will give concerts in 
Lowell and other towns, and we advise every one to 


Anti-Ligvor.—The number of petitioners to the 


up to the present time, a little over 175,000, of whom 
15,000 or 20.000 are females. The Albany Register 
says :—*‘ This is the largest expression ot public sen- 
timent ever sent up to the Legislature on any one sub- 


the session.’ 


=F Letters from the Polish frontiers state that the 
late events in France have caused corresponding 


large army of Cossacks and artillery had been con- 


We read in the Bulletin de Paris :—Attacks 


ered it necessary to proclaim martial law.’ 
The number of persons who perished by the recent 
earthquakes in Albania was, according to an official 
return, 975 ; most of them women and children. 


Game of Chess between England and Belgium.—Sir J. 
Deaton, the champion of England, beat his adversary, 
M. Michzaels, the Belgian champion, by 7 to 3, on the 
28th ult. 


{3 The dead bodies of a mother and her two lit- 
tle children were dug out of a snow wreath, at St. Lou- 
is the other day,—frozen to death. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 
Frrenps or Freepom : 
We invite you to meet in Convention, in Cincinna- 
ti, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Apsil 27th, 
28th and 29th, 1852, commencing at 9 1-2 o'clock, 
A. M., of the first-named day. 
We call upon you, without distinction of party, to 
come together in the spirit of fraternal love, to inquire 
what more ean be done for the three millions of slaves 
in these United States, and to take such advance 
measures as a pure Christianity, a true patriotism, and 
an exalted charity require of sound-hearted philan- 


CONVERSATIONS. 

Mr. ALcort, on resuming his Monday Evening Con- 
versations for the current season, at Rooms No. 36, 
School street, proposes to consider, with his company, 
some of the 

MYSTERIES OF HUMAN LIF?, 
under the following colors and aspects, namely :— 


Evening of Feb. 2, Sleep. 
“ Feb. 9, Silence. 
Feb, 16, Health. 
“ Feb. 23, Success. 
“ Mar. 1, Civility. 
“ Mar. 8, Friendship. 
md Mar. 15, Religion. 


Hours from 7 1-2 till 10 o’clock. 

Tickets, «t $3 for the course, to be had at James 
Munroe & Co's. 134 Washington street. 

Boston, January, 1852. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture at the following places, on the evenings of 
the days named : 


Stoughton, Friday, February 13. 
Salem, Sunday, « . 
Beverly, Monday, “ 16. 
Sudbury, Wednesday, sg 18. 
Accton, Thursday, “ 19. 





BENEFIT MEETING. 


te" The Annual Benefit Meeting, in aid of Edwin 
Thompson, will be held at Bird’s Hall, East Walpole, 
on Wednesday, Feb. 18. 

Contributions and donations respectfully solicited, 
and may be sent to Fisher Gay, South Dedham, or to 
Charles Marsh, Roxbury. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LYCEUM. 
Wenpett Puttis, Esq., of Boston, will lecture 
before the New Bedford Female Anti-Slavery Lyce- 
um, on Friday evening, Feb. 13th, in Liberty Hall. 
MARY BUCHANAN, Ree. Secretary. 














WRITINGS OF W. L. GARRISON. 


‘PP HIS day published, ‘ Serections rrom tHE Wart- 
tncs AND Spercues oF WitntAM Lioyp Gaxnison’, 
—416 pages, ducdecimo. Price—In cloth, $1.00; 
extra gilt, $1.25. R. F. WALLCUT, 
21 Cornhill. 
*‘O, my brethren! I have told 

Most BITTER TEUTH, but without bitterness, 

Nor deem my Zeal or factious or mis-timed ; 

For never can true courage dwell with them, 

Who, plaving tricks with Conscience, dare not look 

At their own vices." — COLEKIDGB. 





Phrenology. 
DR. N. WHEELER 


S prepared to make Professional Examinations 
with charts, or give verbal and written -escriptions 
of character, at 265 Washington street, Boston, 


NEW STORE, 





: : CampripGe Srreer. 
LEWIS HAYDEN 


| AS opened the above Store, and keeps a good as 
sortment of 


MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING, 
of superior quality. Formerly a slave in Kentucky, 
he trusts that all will lend him a helping hand; as it 
will be his constant endeavor to keep for sale a good 
cheap article on hand. 


September 4. tf 





Dissolution of Partnership. 


TOTICE is hereby given that the Partnership here- 
i\ tofore existing, under the firm of Smith, Ober & 
Co:, is this day dissolved, by mutual consent, the 
senior partner, Thomas Smith, having retired from 
the firm, and sold all his interest to his co- partners, 
who will settle all demands. 

THOMAS SMITH, 
DAVID B. MOREY, 
REUBEN H. OBER. 


The business of the old firm will be continuee at 
the old stand, No. 2 and 3 Haverhill street, by Morey & 
Ober, where will be found a large assortment of Bri- 
tania Ware and Glass Ware, and the customers of 
the old firm and others are invited to call and exam- 
ine before buying elsewhere. 

Boston, Juanuaay Ist, 1862. 
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Important Information 





thropists, 
How many of you will be ready to respond to this | 
call? How many of you will turn aside for a few days | 
from your ordinary avocations to give attention to| 
the cries of humanity? How many of you will lay by | 
some of the funds you ordinarily spend beyond you | 
necessities, !o save enough to take you to the Conven- 
tion, or to send a representative from your neighhor- | 
hood ? Come, friends, prove your faith by your works, 
and let the poor crushed slaves have some comfort of 
hope in hearing of a great and enthusiastic Conven- 
tion of devoted men and women, from all parts of our 
extensive country, weeping over their wrongs, and 
povring out words of fire in advocacy of their rights. 
We offer you our hospitalities, and shall be happy} 
to entertain our guests in a way to make their visit) 
agreeable to them. Come, and let us lay our gifts | 
upon the altar of an exalted ane exalting faith, and 
renew our Christian vows, that whilst there isa slave 
to be liberated, there shall not be wanting an aboli- | 
tionist to strike the fetters from his limbs. 
Yours, for the right and the humane, for justice and 
for love, | 
Mrs. Sarah H. Ernst, Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, 
« Julia Harwood, “« A, Mann, 
“| Mary M. Guild, Miss Kesiah Emory, 
Committee of Ladies. 


Edward Harwood, John H. Coleman, 
John Jollitee, Christian Donaldson, 
Wm. Henry Brisbane, Levi Coffin, 
Committee of Gentlemen. 
Cincinnati, (Ohio,) Jan. 5, 1852. 





SARATOGA (NEW YORK) ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held | 
at UNION VILLAGE, (Washington county,) on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, at 2 0’clock, P. M.; and will con- 
tinue through the following day, and probably 
Thursday also. 

Wituram Lioyp Garrison and Parker Pinussvury 
have engaged to be present. We hope to see many 
other friends from far and near. 


HIRAM CORLISS, President. 





BRISTOL COUNTY, AND RHODE ISLAND. 
LEWIS FORD and ALONZO J. GROVER, Agents 
of the Massachusetts A. S. Society, will hold meet- 
ings as follows: 

Easton, Saturday evening and Sunday, Feb. 14 and 15. 
Dighton, Tuesday evening, Feb. 17, 

and at Somerset, Swanzey and Rehoboth, during the 
remainder of the week. 

Pawtucket, R. I., Sunday, Feb. 22. 

Apponaug, ( Warwick,) ‘Tuesday evening, Feb. 24. 
Coventry, Wednes. and Thurs, eve'gs, Feb, 26 and 26. 





MARLBOROUGH. 

Danret S. Wuirney and Wirtram H. Fisn, in be- 
half of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will hold a 
meeting in Marlborough, probably in the Universalist 
meeting-house, on SUNDAY next, Feb. 15th; and 
at Feltonville in the evening. 





LUCY STONE, 
An Agent of the Mass. A. S. Society, will lecture at 
Bosworth’s Hall, West Duxbury, on Sunday evening 
next, Feb. 15. 





GEORGE W. PUTNAM, 

An Agent of the Mass. A. S. Society, expects to 
lecture in PROVINCETOWN (Barnstable Co.) 
early next week, and to pass several days in lectur- 
ing in that and other towns on the Cape. 





DANIEL 8. WHITNEY, 
In behalf of the Mass. A. S. Society, will speak at 
CLINTON, on Sunday, Feb. 22d; and at NORTH- 
BORO’, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 25th. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

Cuantes C. Burteicn, an Agent of the Old Colony 
Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings as follows : 
Joppa, Saturday, Feb. 14. 

E. Bridgewater, Sunday, 16th, all day, in Town Holl. 

Middleboro’ Four Corners, Feb. 19 and 20. 

North Middleboro’, Saturday evening, and Sunday 
all day, 2ist and 22d. 

East Middleboro’, 23d and 24th. 

areet Green, igre | 26th. 

ingston, 28th, an day Sunday, 29th. 
asber, Ist and 2d of March, ‘ 
Halifax, 3d and 4th. 

embroke, 6th, and all day Sunday, 7th. 











TO CONSUMPTIVE INVALIDS! 


WORCESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY, 


For Curing Pulmonary Consumption, Scrofuwous 
and Pulmonary Diseases. 


R. STONE, Physician to the Worcester Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, bas established, in the above city, 
an Infirmary for the purpose of concentrating all the 
advantages and facilities of scientific modern practice 
for curing both Pulmonary and Bronchial Consump- 
tion, Diseases of the Throat and air passages, Largugi- 
tis, Bronchitis, enlargement and uleerations of the 
Tonsils, Loss of Voice, Diseases of the Heart, Pleura 
and Diaphragm, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas and Stomach, 
either Dyspepsia, Inflammations or Tumors of the 
same. Also, chronic affections of the Bowels, Kid- 
neys, and Urinary or Genital Organs. 

OG Diseases peculiar to females will receive peeu- 
liar care and attention.—Prolapsus Uteri, Inflamma- 
tions, Ulcerations and Tumors of the uterine neck, 
Leucorrhea and debilitating affections, diseases of the 
ovaries, enlargement of, dropsy and tumpors of the 
same, together with strictures of the Urethra, as well as 
diseases of every class pertaining to the female genital 
system. Several cases of this nature, even of eight 
years standing, that had resisted treatment from every 
other source, have already been cured, to which be re- 
fersto Mr. John H. Bishop of Sterling, and others 
whose names will he given. 

OG Paralysis, either of the nerves or muscles, of the 
limbs or body, have already been treated with the most 
astonishing and unheard-of success ;—quite a number 
of cases of hitherto helpless palsy have been cured, and 
the patients restored to a perfectly healthy and natural 
state during the past year; for which they are not only 
returning thanks to their Creator, but to the humble 
means of their restoration. Spinal complaints, New 
ralgia, nervous affections, Hysteria, Chorea, or St. Vi- 
tus’s Dance, Epilepsy, or Falling Fite, are all suceess- 
fully treated, according to the modern modes of dis- 
criminating practice. 

OS> This Infirmary is conducted on the plan of the 
Invalid’s Retreat in France. Jt has been the study and 
aim of Dr. Stove to combine every improvement that 
has recently been made, and which have been so suc- 
cessfully used in curing Pulmonary Consumption by 
Dr. Turnbull of the Liverpoot Infirmary, and Dr. 
Walshe of the Hospital for Consumption m London, 
both in regard to newly-discovered medicines as well as 
Hygein. Dr. Stowe is a firm advocate, with the above 
named medical gentlemen, of the curability of Con- 
sumption, cases of which he has cured after the lungs 
had been ulcerated for three years, and the patient giv- 
en up to die bv other physicians, and for which he re- 
fers to Abijah Gleason of Millbury, and to others. Dr. 
Stone discards mercury, antimony, bleeding, and all 
mineral poisons in medicines, and all the debilitating 
principles of the old school practice, but on the contrary 
pursues a sustaining and energizing treatment, in ac- 
cordance with nature, building up her resources, there- 
by restoring whatever is deficient in the blood, and by 
a healthy stimulus to the various glands and secre- 
tions, causes not only tubercles to be taken out of the 
lungs, ulcerations to be healed, but diseased action also 
to be taken from every vital organ wherever it may be 
lurking. 

Dr. Stove has had sixteen years’ experience in Ste- 
thoscopic examinations, and successful treatment of 
the chest and lungs. He tests their vital capacity by 
Dresher’s Spirometer, and the mobility of the chest by 
Dr. Quain's Stethometer, while the most minate sounds 
and deviations from healthy action are determined by 
the aid of the newly invented flexible Stethoscope. 
The Doctor will visit patients at any distance in the 
country, either as counsel or to prescribe, and wit: 
cheerfully answer inquiries by letter respecting the treat- 
ment of patients situated at a distance. OG~ Examin- 
ations and advice at office made free of charge. 
OG Medicines and treatment, with ample advice and 
directions, can be forwarded to any section of the coun- 
try, to those patients that cannot find it convenient to 
obtain consultation and treatment at the Infirmary. 

OG Infirmary and residence at No. 2 Maple street, 
Worcester, Mass, ly 


February 13 
JOHN CURTIS & CO,, 
TAILORS, 
No. 6 Ann Srnert, (THREE Doors rrom Union.) 
LOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS. Also, 
a general supply of Fashionable and Ready-made 


CLOTHING. 
JOHN CURTIS. 
GEO. P. ATKINS. 








April 11. tf. 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTERS 








_N. H. Wurrixe will also be present on Sunday, 
ji. iake ite : 


Liperator Orrice, 21 Connui1.. 
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From the London Despatch. 
you AND L 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Who would scorn his humble fellow, 
For the coat he wears? 

For the poverty he suffers? 
For his daily cares? 

Who would pass him in the doorway 
With averted eye? 

Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you would, not I. 


Who, when vice or crime repentant, 
With a grief sincere 
Asked for pardon, would refuse it— 
More than Heaven severe? 
Who to erring woman’s sorrow 
Would with taunts reply? 
Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you would, not I. 


Who would say that all who differ 
From his sect must be 

Wicked sinners, heaven-rejected, 
Sunk in Error’s sea, 

And consign them to perdition 
With a holy sigh? 

Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you would, not I. 


Who would say that six days’ cheating 
In the shop or mart, 

Might be rubbed by Sunday’s praying 

From the tainted heart, 

If the Sunday face were solemn, 
And the credit high ? 

Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you would, not I. 


Who would say that vice is virtue 
In a hall of state? 
Or that rogues are not dishonest, 
If they dine off plate? 
Who would say Success and Merit 
Ne’er part company ? 
Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you would, not I. 


Who would lend his arm to strengthen 
Warfare with the right? 
Who would give his pen to blacken 
Freedom's page of light? 
Who would lend his tongue to utter 
Praise of tyranny? » 
Would you, brother? No, you would not; 
If you wouid, not I. 
pe se eS 
From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
OUR KINDRED. 
BY ABBY ALLIN. 
Not alone are they our kindred, 
Numbered of our household band ; 
There are others yet, our brothers, 
Let us take them by the hand! 
From the frozen Arctic regions, 
From the islands of the sea, 
Where the torrid sun is burning, 
East or West, where’er it be! 


Wheresoe’er the human heart beats, 
Where the foot of man hath prest, 
Be it in Europea’s castles, 
Or the wigwams of the West; 
Be it on the shores of Huron, 
Or the coast of Hindostan, 
Or where the Gambia pours its waters, 
Man is brother still to man! 


Each and every one are brothers, 
Where the blood of Adam flows; 
White or black, or bond or freeman, 
Wheresoe’er God's image shows ; 
Springing from the same first parents, 
Nursed in Eden, ere the Fall ; 
All, of every name and station ; 
God's the Father of us all! 
Pomfret, Ct., Dec. 22, 1851. 
———_ 


From the New York Christian Inquirer. 
PALSE DOCTORS. 
* Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?’ 
BY J. F.C 
I. 

Jesus I know. But who art thou, my brother, 

With this cat's eye, brass forehead, mouth of greed ; 
This blacksmith-gesture, and these lungs of leather, 

Denouncing death to those who doubt thy creed ? 


I. 
Jesus I know. But who art thou, grave priest, 
Divinely consecrate aristocrat ; 
Whose silken cassock, at the very least, 
Should make small children’s hearts go pit-a-pat ? 


Itt. 
Jess I know. But who art thou, meek saint, 
With patient features and submissive eye, 
Whose passive goodness sickly seems, and faint— 
Whose timid question claims no clear reply? 


Iv. 
Jesus I know. His Church is Democratic ; 
But this proud Grace-church, which excludes the 
poor— 
This cold logician—Pharisee—dogmatic— 
Who are ye, and what do ye, at Christ's door? 


v. 
You cannot reach the marrow of this evil, 
Nor cure the fatal blackness of my blood; 
When did Diabolos cast out the Devil ? 
My evil, all too strong, o’ercomes your good. 
VI. 
But He, that harmony of Love, Light, Power! 
Or he, th’ heroic soul, so strong and clear; 
Come these—their motive force in one short hour 
Would melt my doubt, and dissipate my fear. 
— 


MORAL COSMETICS. 
Ye who would have your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adop* this plan: 
*Twill make, in climate torrid, 

A hale old man. 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet : 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay : 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 
Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 
But find your richest, dearest treasure, 
In God, his word, his work, not leisure! 
The mind, not sense, 
Is the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace, this the science, 
Life’s purest, sweetest, best app!iunce, 
That disappoints no man’s reliance, 
Whate'er his state; 
But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 
—_—_ 
TO THE RESCUE. 
We're coming, we're coming, with banners unfurled ; 
Our motto is freedom—our country the world! 





THE L 








Che Liberator. 


AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the Dedication of Liberty Hall, in Boonton, 
N. Js, on Christmas eve, Dec. 24th, 1851, and repeat- 
ed by request at the Dedication of a similar Hall in 
Newark. By Mrs. R. Gray. 

[conc.upeD.|! 

We are happy to say to our hearers, that we teach, 
proclaim and practise, the liberty we have here de- 
fined; and not only so, but we glory in our boastings ; 
and one grand reason we have to offer for this is, that 
the human soul, and all that pertains to the image of 

God, cannot be unfolded or developed, and its infinite 

powers harmoniously strengthened, without it. It 

may be true, that those who have been worse than 
crucified with a false education, (a misfortune which 
none have quite escaped,) conscientiously think that 
one mind may justly assume the control of another, 
or, at least, give direction to it. But how meagre, 
selfish and low is such an idea, when compared with 
that of studying the divinity that is in man, and 
looking upon every mind as a law unto itself; and 
thus, in the sublime stillness of our mental being, 
silently drink in a knowledge of God, and witness his 
stupendous movings upon the grandest, noblest, most 
wonderful work of hishands! What can possibly be 
more absurd or irreligious than for man to seek the 
acjuisition of a power, by means of which he can sti- 
fle the breathings of the soul, or in any way crush or 
limit the action of the immortal being? Let the 
Church boast of her profound biblical knowledge, 
and the priesthood of their apostolic authority; yet 
neither the one nor the other, with all the lumbering 
commentaries they can produce, have ever yet been 
able to answer the inquiry, ‘ Who made thee judge 
or ruler?’ Yet our spiritual advisers almost invaria- 
bly tell us that such or such a thing is true, and that 
only, and have particularly cautioned us to take heed 
as to what we hear. We heartily rejoice that the 
time is at hand when popes, prelates and priests, of 
whatever name or order, will be made to understand 
and feel that they have no more to do with the think- 
ing business of men or women, than with their size 
and weight, or the color of their eyes; and meddling 
with one will be seen to be just as arrogant and ri- 
diculous as the other. Coming generations (and, 
we would fain hope, many of the present) will learn 
so entirely to depend upon themselves, that no man, 
whatever his acquirements or pretensions, will be 





allowed to prescribe their faith or practice. 

We say it with pity, and with the deepest sympathy 
for the human brotherhood, that were it not for the 
bewildering maze and dense fog that has obscured 
our vision, in consequence of spiritual leadership, the 
veriest child might become a gigantic theologian. 

We are aware that the sects, of whatever name or 
charaeter, start back with horror at the idea of setting 
men afloat without spiritual guides, clothed, as they 
profess to be, with authority from God. But when | 
man becomes acquainted with his own innate powers, | 
and learns that the spring of his moral or religious, | 


} 
| 


as well as mental activity, is carefully and delicately | 
folded in the depths of his own being, he will stand | 
before himself and the world a dignified sovereig=, | 
and for religious teaching, will be at charge with no 

man. 
tell his fellow-man what the voice of God within | 
hath spoken to himself; and that will lead each in- 
dividual to be his own guide, for man's spiritual | 
guide is nothing less than an essential part of his| 
own nature. Then will be seen, by every eye, the| 
march of human progress. The event will be as mag- 

nificent and glorious as the breaking of morn in the 

East—the work as silent and stupendous as the car- 

peting of the hills with green in the spring—the re- 

sult infinitely more sure than the reaper's golden 

harvest. We repeat, that man is destined to progress | 
in precisely the same ratio as his spiritual freedom | 
is gained, and he is left to himself. 


Man’s business, as a relizionist, is simply to! 


This position may be sustained by ail the argu- 
ment that may be desired. The great law of pro- 
gress, which is God's universal and particular law, is 
seen operating with all the marks of infinity and glo- 
tious sublimity, wherever there is freedom. Man is 
comparatively free to exercise his mechanicai skill, 
and we cannot fail to witness the results. Whocould 
enumerate the vast benefits and beautiful embellish- 
ments which mankind are at present enjoying, in con- 
sequence of the free exercise of mechanical talent? 
Add to this, the massive grandeur of steam machine- 
ry, and the marvellous introduction of the extrem- 
ities of the earth’s diameter, by Prof. Morse, and 
while you have these things in contemplation, you are 
only made acquainted with some of the developments 
of the great law of progress, in the manner of its op- 
erating upon some of the powers and elements of 
nature. Beware, then, of hindrances to the operation 
of this same law upon man himself—the crowning 
piece of creation, ‘the noblest work of God.’ And 
who is able even to predict the result? How singu- 
larly inconsistent is the fact, that the physical and 
mental activity of the race has expended itself almost 
entirely upon objects infinitely inferior to itself! We 
cannot and would not depreciate the results which 
have been brought about, of which we have before 
spoken. We only wonder, that while mankind have 
secured so much beauty, utility and blessing, by ope- 
rating upon things outside of itself, so little has been 
done to develop and exhibit, to make beautiful, 
strong, grand and perfect, the man himself. We 
wonder, and yet we confess that, by this time, we 
should have ceased wondering, for we look around us 
and are at once reminded that this is in good keeping 
with the rest of human affairs, The honor that is 
justly due to man, by virtue of his relation to the 
Infinite, is not paid to him, but to his appendages. 
The rights and ceremonies that are vainly called re- 
ligion have no reference to man, either as a mental, 
moral or physical being, but are paid in honor of 
holy books, holy bibles, holy days, and holy places of 
worship. Many of us, from extreme youth, perhaps 
from childhood, have felt our hearts going out after 
the brotherhood of mankind. The religious teach- 
ing and influence under which we were, in the main, 
educated, placed us in a particular harness, where the 
ceremonial observances we were required to attend to, 
and the particular feelings and emotions we were 
taught to cherish, were partly irrational, partly super- 
Stitious, partly nonsensical, and altogether unnatural. 
Under this system, we were required to exercise faith 
sufficient to move mountains, and to do this under 
pain of eternal condemnation. But how greatly are 
we relieved, and our rejoicings enkindled, to find our- 
selves placed by the great law of progress upon phi- 
losophical principles, immutable as the Eternal; so 
that we believe, not only with all hope of success, 
but with the perfect knowledge, that the results we 
desire cannot but follow! How infinitely good, great 
and glorious are the things this law of God discloses ! 
The work it now points out is that of building God's 
true temple.. The place where his honor dwelleth is 
humanity. This isto be built up, made perfect in 
all its parts, from the foundation to the top-stone; 
it isto be purified, polished and enlarged, without 
limitation. 

While it has appeared to us almost an anomaly that 
man, looking upon himself as a spark emanating from 
the Infinite, and the grand object for which all things 
were created, should so strangely neglect to find out 
and observe the eternal, unchangeable laws of his 
own animal and spiritual existence, it is still most 
gladdening and beautiful to observe how strikingly 
the great law of progress harmonizes in all its devel- 
opments. Thus, it is easy to see that every develop- 
ment of this law, from Adam to the last specimen of 
human existence,—besides other innumerable bless- 
ings it has brought to us,—has augmented the 
power of man to develop himself. Thus a God's 
creative power was exerted solely for man, so all the 





operations of this great law find their ultimate in his 
animal and spiritual existence. It would seem to us, 
then, that if mankind would catch the inspiration 
which this view of the subject presents, and learn to 
know and feel that every improvement of the age, a8 
the operation of this law is sometimes called, added to 
the present existing means for making the race physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually perfect, no one would 
sit in sackcloth, or go with his head bowed down like 
a bulrush. Though gross darkness has for ages cov- 
ered the earth, and grosser darkness the minds of 
the people, yet signs strongly indicate that the earth 
is to be given to man, when it will be made to blos- 
som as the rose; and mental illumination already 
begins to beam forth, with far greater splendor than 
the rays of the morning sun, 

It is presumed by spiritual philosophers, that the 
spiritual life is a substance which permeates the phy- 
sical, and thus the inward gives form and character 
to the outward. Whether this be true or not, we 
will leave every one to jucge, but no doubt need be 
entertained of the fact, that man’s physical and mor- 
al nature must be built up together. From time im- 
memorial, man has been harping about the majesty 
and sanctity of daw. It is said, by many whose opin- 
ions are well worthy of respect, that there is a truth 
in every thing, if rightly understood. ‘The cant 
phrase, ‘the majesty and sanctity of law,’ certainly 
has a truth in it, which very much needs to be 
rightly understood. We can conceive of nothing 
more sacred, majestic or unchangeable, than the laws 
that govern our entire existence. One of the strong- 
est evidences of man’s perverted state is found in the 
fact, that the sanctity and obedience that are properly 
due to him, have been changed into a fearful reverence 
of human dictation; and in ages past, mankind have 
had no higher and no truer idea of law than this. 
Thus a human enactment, as dark and foul as the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, secures its ready worshippers, 
while the superlatively good laws within, proclaimed 
in divine accents, meet no response. But the glori- 
ous breaking of the dark clouds of ignorance begin 
to reveal better things. The prospect is, that man's 
physical life is to be renewed; that his form, even, 
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is to be made beautiful and perfect; that the 
laws of his being, which are God's laws, shall regu- 
late his conduct as a physical being; that his meat 
and drink shall consist neither of ‘the blood of bulls | 
and goats,’ nor narcotic poisons, Alcoho), that * dark 
beverage of hell,’ is to be consumed by the brightness | 
of the sun of progress, and its rays also tell us that| 
the relation of the sexes is to be changed from legal 
prostitution to a state of free, holy and ineffable en- 
joyment; and thus a race of human intelligences is 
to be propagated, that shall adorn the doctrine of God | 
our Savior in all things, In short, man is to hold in| 
such reverence the laws of his physical existence, | 
that he will neither touch, taste nor handle any vile) 
thing which they forbid. And when this is the case, | 





| where men’s flesh and bones, though not literally 


the laws of his mental and moral life will be no less} 
regarded. The time is fast approaching, when man- | 
kind will consider it quite irrational to consult au- | 
thors on religion, moral science or jurisprudence, to | 
find out what is just and right. The system of dou-| 
ble-refined cannibalism, which has overspread our'| 


fair country, and most of the dominions of Europe, | 


eaten, are worn out in the service of others, will not} 
need to be urged upon the people as an outrage and | 
a wrong; for man will have learned to look to the in- | 
faliible guide within, whose instructions are always, 
truthful, always just, always loving, always merciiul, 
always RiGHT. 





THE INTEGRALITY OF REPFORM-—XOS-| 
SUTH. 


Westport, Feb. 3d, 1852. 
Dear Mr. Garrison: 

As I was coming out of the Melodeon with the 
crowd, one day last week, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Mass, Anti-Slavery Society, I heard a man, who 
had apparently been listening to the speeches, say, 
with a good deal of dissatisfaction, ‘These abolition. 
ists never say a word about the oppression of the 
Northern laborer, who has to toil his life out fora 
bare subsistence.’ The Ten-Hour Convention was 
then in session in Boston, and I suppose this man was 
surprised that every body was not talking about it 
and its objects, atthe same time. I am a laborer, and 
have always earned with my own hands all that I 
have had; and I deeply sympathise with every hon- 
est effort to ameliorate the condition of the working 
classes, as a matter of interest, if from no higher mo- 
tive; but I regard the anti-slavery cause as pre-emi- 
nently and mainly the cause of the working classes 
every where. The slavery question is emphatically 
a question of labor, and the more the working classes 
do for the overthrow of slavery, the more and better 
they do for themselves. The Northern capitalist and 
the slaveholder are twin brothers, and have always 
played into each other’s hands. Abolish slavery, 
and there would be more laborers; for the master 
would have to go to work, and labor would be made 
respectable. The first step for the working classes, 
and, indeed, for all classes to take, is to get rid of per- 
sonal slavery. , 

Let the industrious classes (and they are by far the 
most numerous) set their faces against all forms of 
tyranny throughout the world, and they would strike 
from their own necks the powers that grind them in| 
the dust. Let them get rid of superstition, and the 
Spiritual tyranny that has so long wielded its mystic ' 
s@eptre over their reasons and intellects ; let them do ° 
their own thinking, preaching, praying and prescrib- 
ing, be their own lawyers, doctors and ministers, and | 
turn these lazy interlopers over to productive pur- 
suits. As long as intellect, reason and common sensc 
are made to succumb to holy books, holy days, and 
holy rites, and the dictation of priests, quacks, and 
political demagogues, the tyrants of the earth will 
find a ‘thus saith the Lord’ for oppressing their fel- 
low-men. 

The charge is often brought against some of the 
most active abolitionists, by laboring men, that they 
have been educated, and always lived upon fortunes, 
which they never lifted a finger to accumulate. 1. 
know who are meant. But these very men are, 
spending their lives, as well as fortunes, for the bene- | 
fit of the working classes. Indeed, they belong to the} 
working classes ; not by birth and fortune, it is true, 
but by a much more permanent bond, that of sym- 
pathy and principle. ‘The working classes claim | 
them; the millions toiling under the lash at the 
South claim them ; and, thank God! their claim is 
acknowledged with pride. Yet I believe the time) 
will come when it will be a disgrace, instead of an) 





honor, to any man or woman, to be known to be be- | 
low (not above) labor; for there is no such thing as| 
getting above labor; if we dodge it at all, it must be 
by stooping down and crawling under. Laborare et | 
orare—to labor is to pray; and there is no way to 
pray acceptably for the overburdened sons and daugh- 
ters of toil, but to labor with them. Those who 
pray any other way, prey upon them. The true re- 
former feels as the Duke of Norfolk did on seeing a 
brother tippler in the gutter. He said, if he could 
not help him out, he could do what was better, lay 
down with him, It will one day be considered, that 
to live without producing what we consume is indi- 
rect robbery of others. When this principle is uni- 
versally recognised practically, there will be no 
slaves, and, in special, no working classes in the wide 
world. The abolitionists commence with the most 
degraded of the working classes, those who are the 
lowest down. Practically, es well as theoretically, 
they are the best friends to the working classes, 
* For he who settles Freedom's princi 
Writes the death-warrant of Pops pat 

The contest that we wage against chattel slavery in 
America now, is but the continuance of the struggle 
that has always been going on in the world, of the 
weak against the strong, of the inferior classes with 





| coarse and disgusting, now artful and malicious. 





the superior, of right with might,‘ of man with his 
accidents.’ And thisstraggle will continue after sla- 
very is overthrown; it will extend far into the ever 
progressive future, until the full and complete sover- 
eignty of the individual is recognised and guarantied 
by the race collectively. This contest has always 
been and is now going on in the world, in an end- 
less variety of ways and forms; and he alone is a true 
man who always takes the right side in this contest, 
whenever, and wherever, and in whatever shape it 
comes up. Whether it be in the form of * Tempe- 
rance,’ * Peace,’ * Woman's Rights,’ ‘Ten-hour Sys- 
tem,’ * Land Reform,’ ‘Free Trade,’ ‘Equitable Ex- 
change,’ Anti-Slavery in America, or Anti-Serfdom in 
Hungary, it is all one contest,—one glorious battle 
for individual and collective freedom. He or she is 
cramped in his or her growth, who cannot or will not 
see that reform is integral—a whole; that no partic- 
ular branch can be promoted at the expense of anoth- 
er branch. As well think to promote cerebral vigor 
by depriving other portions of the body of their won- 
ted supply of blood. The individual must rise or sink 


with the race. 

* Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest or the weakest, ‘neath the all-be- 

holding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they are slaves 
most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for 
all the race.’ 





Vice and virtue know no color, caste or clime, and 
moral influences no state lines or geographical bound- 
aries, We have no right or interest to limit the 
sphere of our sympathies to any thing less than the 
wide world. Kossuth can never permanently benefit 
Hungarian liberty by encouraging American tyranny, 
and praising American tyrants. We are apt to fancy 
that it may be expedient to leave the path of strict 
right, but it is a fatal delusion. Compromises and 
expediencies, as generally understood, mean nothing 
less than that it is best to meet the devil half way. 
It is said, ‘If Kossuth had spoken his mind in this 
country, he would have received no aid at all; and 
let slaveholders help the cause of liberty as they will.’ 
Tiow much assistance has he got, or is he likely to 
get, from this source? But this is all a mistake; the 
tyrants of this country are too wise to help liberty 
any where; they never will, unless they are cheated. 

‘ Not they, who, all her sacred trusts betraying, 
Are scourging back to slavery’s hell of pain, 
The swarthy Kossuths of our land again.’ 

It is also said that Kossuth is right in thinking only 
of Hungary. No, never! It isnot great to do thus ; 
for he only is great who acts as God acts, and he is 
greatest who is ‘likest God.’ And God’s attention 
is not confined to Hungary. His attributes are on the 
side of the oppressed every where. He hears the 
prayer of the American slave, as well as the cry of 
the Magyar of Hungary. So should Kossuth, and 
so would Kossuth, if he were godlike—if he were a 
true man. The oppressed every where have a claim 
upon a man of such mighty influence. Kossuth has 
no right to be patriotic, merely, unless his ‘ country 
is the world;’ for, in the eye of greatness, 

*’Tis the soul only that is national, 
And he who pays true loyalty to that, 
Alone can claim the wreath of patriotism.’ 

‘It matters not what particular spot of earth may 
have been the birth-place of such a man as’ Kossuth ; 
‘no people can claim him, no country can appropriate 
him.’ If Kossuth had stood boldly for the applica- 
tion of his principles from the first, after his landing 
on our shores, and measured our institutions by them, 
earth and heaven would have been filled with admi- 
ration of his virtues and moral heroism, and the 
cause of liberty throughout the world would have re- | 
ceived an impetus far greater than armies can ever 
give it. | 
* Who speaks the Truth stabs Falsehood to the heart, | 


And his mere word makes despots tremble more | 
Than ever Brutus with his dagger couid.’ 

Humanity mourns that such a man should make! 
the mistake of trusting less to truth than the sword. 
Yet this is a mistake the world has always made. 
‘There is,’ said Kossuth in New York, ‘no such 
thing as wisdom without justice;’ and he will live 
to learn, by bitter experience, that he spoke the truth. 

A. J. GROVER. 





LETTER PROM PULSZEKEY. 
REPLY TO BATTHYANY. 
Peterssure, Va., Jan. 27. 

Before Governor Kossuth arrived in England, no- 
body could surmise the deep impression he has since | 
made upon the people. The cause of Hungary | 
seemed dead, and the noble hearts which had al-| 
ready shed a tear over the grave of the once so | 
mighty Hungarian nation, were ready to bid a mourn- | 
ful welcome to the exiled chief, and to offer a home, | 
a safe asylum, and a comfortable resting-place, for, 
the man thrust about by the chances of fortune. But | 
his arrival on the shores of England was an electric | 
spark thrilling through the masses, and the power of | 
his eloquence, the purity of his designs, the cool 
statesmanship with which he steered through all the 
difficulties thrown in his way, kindled a fire of enthu- | 
siasin in all hearts unknown in history since the time of | 
Peter the Hermit. His progress through England and 
America was a series of triumphs never witnessed be- 
fore; the people turned out, wherever he arrived, by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands ; all the internal 
party feuds were forgetten in the ovations prepared 
for him; and the leading statesmen, though differing 
in opinion, united to express their sympathy for his 
cause, and their admiration for his person. In mo- 
narchica! England and republican America he boldly 
proclaimed his ;rinciples and his mission; and the 
nations listened to his voice with respectful atten- 
tion, and greeted him, as the man of the future, as 
the Jeader of freedom’s next battle on the Conti- 
nent. 

It was not the martyr whom they cheered for his 
past struggles and sufferings, but the apostle of lib- 
erty, who had the ear of the nations ready to act 
upon his eloquent advice. What a mortification for 
Austria and Russia! what a disgrace to their diplo- 
macy! They had succeeded by their combined 
forces—by diplomacy and treachery—to subdue 
poor Hungary, and to expel the Governor from his 
native country. They had succeeded to have him de- 
tained in Tarkey, though unwilling to become the 
jailor of Austria; and after two long years, he was 
to be carried away from the old onal across the wa- 
ters of the ocean to the United States, where they 
did hope that the kindness of the people would de- 
tain him by a hearty welcome in every State and ev- 
ery city, until he would forget his native land, or be 
forgotten by his country. They had so well concocted 
the plan, that its failure seemed to be impossible; 
and yet they failed, because they did not compre- 
hend either the greatness of his heart or the power of 
his mind. They endeavored, therefore, to destroy 
him by calumny and slander. In Germany and 
France, in England and in America, the papers 
were filled with invectives and accusations, now 





They attacked his private and his public character. 
There was no baseness, no cruelty, of which they 
did not accuse him. They exaggerated and misrep- 
resented his words, and fabricated false statements 
to abuse him. But he did not heed these continued 
attacks, He went on his holy mission, and the cal- 
uronies left no trace behind him. The world re- 
membered that, in the triumphs of the Romans, it 
was the custom to have the hero followed by a man 
who reviled him incessantly—it was a necessary 
feature of the triumph. Afid the world remem- 
a also, that this official slanderer was a hired 
slave! 

When the Austrians saw that anonymous calumny 
proved insufficient,they exerted themselves to degrade 
the cause of eae into a persona] quarrel, in 
order to drown general interest in a polemic 
about personalities. They induced, therefore, Prince 
Esterhazy to protest, in the London Times, against 
Governor Kossuth as the representative of Hungary. 
The poor old man! He had introduced himself io 
Kossuth, on the 15th of March, 1848, in the streets 
of Vienna, while the Hungarian deputati 





of the Prince was 
well known in the diplomatic circles of and 
he became, therefore, Minister of Foreign in 


| his countrymen, to the great delight of Russian and 


; ment, strength and intrepidity; he accuses him of 


suth has no personal ambition at all, and the task to 


Es- | rifices to his mission al! he has—bis ener, 
health, and the future of his family. 

readily, because he knows his country expects her 
liberation but throu Kossuth 
would be happy, if there should be found a better 
man than he—more able to perform his inission—cn- 
joying greater confidence at home, and greater re- 








the administration of Count Louis Batthyany, and 
retained his office until the first day of September, 
when he resigned his seat, but five days befure the 
ministry broke up. Of a nervous temperament, he 
was always in fear of losing his estates; he was 
frightened in March by the popular movement, and 
he is frightened now by the martial law. In disgrace 
at Court since 1848, he was to re-establish his posi- 
tion by his protest, and he protested accordingly. 
But how could he blame a ministry of which he had 


tion of his past, he accuses the ministry of Louis 
Batthyany of having published the deposition of Ban 


entered into at Inspruck, that this publication should 
be delayed until a certain eventuality had taken 
place. Had this realiy been the case, whv did 
Prince Esterhazy remain in office after such a breach 
of confidence on the part of his colleagues? This is 
the first question of every one who reads the letter 
of the Prince. But the Austrians do not care for the 
logic and consistency of the late Minister; it is 
enough for them that Prince Esterhazy, allied in 
England with the Villiers, disavows Goverror Kos- 
suth in the Times. And the Prince himself forgets 
that I was his under Secretary of State, and that his 


colleagues, 

But there was yet another well known Hungarian 
name—well known abroad—Batthyany. The haugh- 
ty Count Louis was popular in Europe by his travels, 
by his high attainments, by his splendid career, and 
by the heroism with which he met his death on the 
scaffold. The halo of martyrdom surrounds his 
name. The Austrians had therefore published a Jet- 


reiterating the charges of Prince Esterhazy. They 


but they calculated it would arouse the family pride 
of the amiable Count C. Batthyany, over whom they 
had no direct control. ‘They wished to create a split 
among the Hungarians. Jt was important for them 
that the opinion should be spread, that besides Kos- 
suth, there are yet other leaders in exile, who do not 
subordinate themselves to the man whom the people 
had elected its chief; that there lives in Paris a 
Count, who put himself forward as the representa- 
tive of the Hungarian aristocracy. What an excellent 
argument for our enemies to say, that there are such 
divisions among the Hungarians as make it impossi- 
ble for any power to give efficient aid to them! And 
who can know whether the course of events may not 
put the lead of affairs in France or England into the 
hands of a foreign minister, who, under the pretence 
of liberalism, might encourage these revolutionists, 
who are sure to fail, in order to fetter the hands of 
the men who can succeed, and to strengthen des- 
potism, while he seems to attack the despots every 
where, and reaps the cheers of the deluded liberals ? 
The sympathies of the world have made it already 
now impossible that a liberal foreign minister could 
remain apathetic toward Hungary; ut, if there are 
two parties among the Hungarians, then, without 
losing his character of liberalism, he can openly 
counteract Kossuth, who is working for his country, 
because he has the excuse that he would counte- 
| hance Count C. Batthyany, who lives retired and in- 
active in Paris. This plan, too, was wel! devised, 
and the Count went into the snare. Though ap- 
pointed by Governor Kossuth his Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, he does not see that he became the tool 
of his country’s enemies, Instead of rejoicing that 
there is a man, who, at the same time, commands 
the confidence of his people snd the respect of all 
the free nations of the world, and who makes use of 
this his position to plead the cause of his country, 
the Count falls into the trap prepared for him, and 
puts himself forward to create dissensions among 





Austrian diplomacy. 

In his letter, published in the London T'imes, he 
accuses his former chief, in a vague way, of failings 
and follies, of faults and errors, through which Hun- 
gary has been brought to her present state of misery 
and servitude ; he accuses him of want of cool judg- 


temerity and ambition. And all this only because 
Kossuth tnaintains his title of Governor, and adheres 
to his democratic and republican principles. For 
Count C. Batthyany is ‘far from wishing to fetter the 
activity of Kossuth ;’ but he is * averse to the measure 
of deposition of the House of Hapsburg” Had Kos- 
suth, after his liberation, * appeared before the world 
in the simple character of the private individual,’— 
his former position—his misfortunes, and the modes- 
ty of -his demeanor, would have given him a ‘ prece- 
dence, by courtesy, among his companions in exile, 
and placed him in a position to receive their useful 
advice and assistance! He winds his letter up by 
entering into technicalities, in order to show that 
Governor Kossuth had no right to the title, and that 
he should retire into private life. 

The vanity of Antisthenes peeps through the 
modesty of the Count, and blinds him so far as to for- 
get that, since these last ten years, he, as wel] as his 
cousin, Count Louis, fought many a parliamentary 
battle under this same Kossuth, whom he reviles 
now—that they belonged to his party long before 
1848—that they were his associates in more than 
one political and industrial enterprise. The Count 
forgets, that by his own concurrence, the aristocrat- 
ic constitution of Hungary was already, in 1848, re- 
modelled into a democratic one—that since the days 
of March and April, there was no political difference 
more between the classes in Hungary—that the 
Count himself consented to abolish the feudal rights, 
and to enlarge the franchise nearly to universal suf- 
frage. He forgets that it was Kossuth alone, who, 
at the time Count Louis Batthyany Jeft Hungary 
without the means of defence, provided fur the de- 
fence of the betrayed country—that when Jellachich 
entered Hungary, and the Archduke fled, and Count 
Louis despaired, it was the eloquence of Kossuth 
which gathered the people on the plains of Pakodz, 
and led them to victory. He forgets that at the 
time when our armies were defeated, and the capita] 
lost, and the country invaded from nine different 
points, and there were no arms in Hungary, and no 
powder for the charge, and no sulphur to manufac- 
ture the powder, and no money to pay the soldiers, 
and no hope in the breast of the bravest—it was 
Kossuth, who, by the firmness of his will, and the 
resources of his mind, raised armies, and clothed 
them, and armed them, and organized them, and 1n- 
spired the people with confidence, and led it from 
victory to victory, till the symbol of double-faced 
Austria—the double-faced eagle—flew hastily back 
from the Theiss to the very frontiers of Hungary. 
Anc the Count forgets, that after the deposition of 
the House of Hapsburg, he did accept the ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, from the hands cf the Governor, 
and took the oath to maintain the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and did belong to the administration of his 
‘ highly cultivated’ friend, B. Szemere, who, without 
the previous knowledge of the Governor, declared 
openly to the Diet, that his administration was to be 
a republican or a revolutionary one. ‘The Count for- 
gets, even, that after the days of Arad and Villagos, 
already in exile, he countersigned orders issued by 
the Governor, in his official capacity. What is now 
the value of those accusations which are overfuled 
by the conduct and the acts of the Count himself ? 
Why does he now seek technical niceties to deny in 
Paris what he affirmed in Turkey, by his own sig- 
nature? Beeause he i3 ready to treat with Austria, 
while Governor Kossuth makes no bargains with the 
enemies of his country! 

But, after all, it is of little importance’ whether 
Prince Esterhazy recognises Kossuth as the true ex- 
ponent of the views of a few Austro-Hungarian aris- 
tocrats—whether Count C. Batthyany gives him a 
precedence by courtesy, and whether he and his 
‘highly cultivated’ friend assist him with their ‘use- 
ful advice” It is not those few names who are to 
decide the future of Hungary, but the people at 
large. And the people of Hungary grant its confi- 
dence but to the man whom it trusts. Let the trav- 
eller inquire, from the Carpathians, along the Dan- 
ube, to the iron gate, and from the Adriatic through 
the plains of the Theiss to the borders of Moldavia, 
and in every city, and in every village, anc in every 
hamlet, he will hear but one name blest for the past, 
and enshrined in the hopes of the future; and thet 
name, mixed with the prayers of the peasant, told 
by the mother to the lisping child, is not the name 
of Count Casimir Batthyany. 

Let them ask in the plains or in the mountains, or 
even in Crotia and among the Servians, ‘Who is 
the rightful Governor of Hisexcs 2?’ and the people 
will unanimously respond— It 1s Louis Kossuth.’ 
Can Count C. Batthyany deny this fact ?_ Gov. Kos- 
free his country weighs heavily upon him. He sac- 
ies and his 
e does it 


gh him. Governor 


been a member? ‘I’o give some color to the retrac- 


Jellachich in June, against the solemn agreement | 


correspondence with ime, continued until the end of | 
Angust, shows no disapproval of the policy of his! 


| ter, signed by some obscure member of the family, | 


well knew how unimportant this publication was,, 
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